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Net's  Big  Story  in  1997 

One  of  the  small  pictures  that  told  a  big  story  about  the  Internet  in 
1997  arrived  in  my  office  as  an  e-mail  message  entitled  “This  is  your 
mother.” 

At  first,  1  thought  it  just  the  latest  creative  effort  of  a  spam  operator  to  get  me 
to  read  another  trashy  sales  pitch.  But  I  opened  it  to  find  that,  indeed,  my  moth¬ 
er,  who  is  in  her  seventies,  had  made  her  first  foray  onto  the  Internet  and  sent 
me  a  message  to  prove  it. 

This  was  an  extraordinary  event  because  my  mother,  a  housewife  who 
focu.sed  her  life  on  raising  four  children,  has  never  been  been  inclined  to  toy  with 
technology.  She  remains  forever  baffled  by  VCR  controls  and  has  never  person¬ 
ally  u.sed  a  fax  machine  —  a  device  she  perceives  as  inordinately  complicated. 
Yet  here  she  was,  sitting  at  a  computer  in  Florida,  logged  onto  the  Internet  and 
winging  an  e-mail  to  her  son  in  Manhattan. 


A  Year  of  Dramatic  Demographic  Change 

For  me,  it  was  clear  and  veiy'  personal  proof  that  1997  was  the  year  when  the 
Internet  began  penetrating  deep  into  Middle  America;  the  year  the  Net  under¬ 
went  a  dramatic  demographic  transformation.  No  longer  a  medium  dominated  by 
young  w'ireheads,  it  has  become  a  tme  community  utility  connecting  all  levels  of 
our  society  in  increasingly  meaningful  w'ays;  a  utility  rapidly  evolving  into  as 
common  and  accessible  a  home  device  as  the  telephone  or  television.  Most 
importantly,  during  the  twelve  months  of  ‘97,  the  Net  demonstrated  its  ability  to 
attract  and  engage  an  ever-broadening  spectrum  of  the  average  American  con¬ 
sumer  w'ho  has  long  been  the  staple  of  the  local  print  newspaper  business. 

The  evidence  (tf  this  is  everywhere: 

•  The  number  of  U.S.  senior  citizens  who  are  accessing  the  Internet  has 
increased  by  43  percent  to  more  than  7  million  since  1996,  according  to  the 
national  non-profit  organization,  SeniorNet.  Almo.st  one  out  of  every  three  senior 
adults  now  owns  a  computer;  seniors,  as  a  group,  are  also  among  the  heavie.st 
users  of  Internet-accessing  computers  in  local  libraries. 

•  By  year's  end,  27  percent  of  the  U.S.  adult  population  —  or  about  56  million 
people  —  was  accessing  the  Internet  or  online  services,  according  to  the 
IntelliQuest  Information  Group,  an  international  market  research  service. 

•  More  than  36.9  million  personal  computers  in  the  U.S.  are  regularly  being  used 
to  access  the  Net  and  many  of  these  have  multiple  users,  according  to  Comput¬ 
er  Intelligence,  a  research  division  of  technology  publishing  giant,  Ziff-Davis,  Inc. 

•  America  Online  —  the  proprietary  online  ,ser\4ce  that  is  also  the  world's  single 
largest  Internet  access  provider  —  reports  dramatic  changes  in  online  buying  pat¬ 
terns  during  the  1997  holiday  .season.  For  the  first  time,  online  shoppers  bought 
more  general  consumer  goods,  such  as  clothes,  toys,  books  and  food,  than  the 
computer  and  software  items  that  previously  dominated  online  commerce.  And 
that  AOL  data  would  appear  to  say  as  much  about  the  future  of  the  local  adver¬ 
tising  busine.ss  as  it  does  about  a  Christmas  pa.st. 
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With  $37  million  in  investment  capital  O-  mild-mannered  software  firm 
has  muscled  its  way  to  the  front  of  the  online  directory  pack  to  lead  the 
newspaper  industry's  counter-attack  against  the  Telcos  and  Microsoft. 


Last  issue,  our  cover  stor>'  ended  as  tel¬ 
cos  used  their  deep-pocket  resources 
to  create  and  unleash  online  yellow 
page  behemoths  into  the  country's 
local  markets.  Organized  around  huge 
business  information  databases  and  fleshed  out 
with  increasingly  sophisticated  editorial  content, 
the.se  online  yellow  page  ventures  are  aggres¬ 
sively  chasing  the  same  local  readers  and  adver¬ 
tisers  as  online  newspapers.  In  many  ways,  they 
cast  an  even  more  Frightening  shadow  for  news¬ 


papers  than  arch-nemesis  Microsoft. 

But  many  of  those  newspapers  have  not  sat 
•Still  in  the  face  of  such  di.sturbing  new  threats. 
That  became  .starkly  obvious  la.st  July  in  San 
Francisco.  Then,  as  he  a.scended  the  podium  in 
the  grand  ballroom  of  the  fhlton  &  Towers  to 
excoriate  Microsoft  and  the  telephone  compa¬ 
nies  as  dire  threats  to  the  new'spaper  business, 
the  harshness  of  Bob  Ingle's  tone  was  surpri.s- 
ing.  In  the  .standing-room-only  audience  of 
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Zip2  directories  have  become  an  essential  utility  on  the  Web  sites  of  more  than  eleven  dozen  newspapers  in  37  states.  The  individual  newspaper 
sites,  like  that  of  the  North  Carolina  Charlotte  Observer's  Charlotte.com,  present  the  directories  as  their  own  (left).  The  actual  directory  page  is 
standardized  but  carries  the  local  newspaper's  logo  and  advertising.  Users  can  search  for  local  businesses  or  browse  other  categories  of  local  direc¬ 
tories  such  as  "Auto,"  "Going  Out,"  and  "Shops  and  Services"  (right).  Meanwhile,  the  national  Zip2.com  site  is  being  expanded  to  serve  as  a  gate¬ 
way  directory  to  the  sites  of  all  Zip2  newspaper  partners. 


newspaper  people,  some  wondered 
aloud  if  it  was  paident  for  a  top  news¬ 
paper  executive  to  be  so  confrontation¬ 
al  with  the  technology  and  communica¬ 
tions  giants  on  which  newspapers  might 
he  forced  to  depend  as  they  engineered 
their  cyber  futures. 

But  Ingle,  president  of  Knight-Ridder 
New  Media,  didn't  have  to  worr>'  about 
retaliation.  His  chains  newspapers 
would  .soon  need  neither  .Micro.soft's 
Web  software  structures  nor  the  telcos’ 
busine.ss  information  databases.  Seizing 
control  of  its  own  digital  de.stiny, 
Knight-Ridder  was  rolling  out  a  secret 
weapon.  Its  name  was  Zip2. 

•  •  • 

One  of  a  dense  cluster  of  Internet- 
focu.sed  .startup  companies  to  sprout 
along  the  California  coast  in  1995,  Zip2, 
of  Mountain  View,  was  best  known  to 
the  general  public  for  its  Zip2.com  non¬ 
telephone  company  busine.ss  director^'. 
Le.ss  visible  was  its  core  busine.ss:  the 
design,  engineering,  and  maintenance 
of  complex  software  database  .structures 
that  could  make  va.st  troves  of  national, 
regional,  and  local  phone  listings,  com¬ 
pany  information,  digital  maps,  and 
other  information  easily  .searchable  from 
Web  sites.  Zip2  was  a  speciali.st  in  the 
creation  of  the  cxtmplicated  mechanical 
.structures  which  were  fast  becoming  a 
critical  component  of  all  mainstream 
publishers'  Web  site  plans. 

By  early  1997,  Zip2  was  also  expand¬ 
ing  to  create  a  new  .suite  of  .software 
structures  that  would  enable  indi\idual 
newspapers  to  quickly  mount  large- 
.scale  city  guide-type  directories  without 
having  to  hire  their  own  in-hou.se  soft¬ 
ware  engineers.  Zip2'.s  .structures  com¬ 
bined  off-the-shelf  ea.se  of  in.stallation 


with  a  level  of  functional  sophistication 
designed  to  compete  head-on  with  telco 
directrjries  and  Microsoft's  varicnis  pub¬ 
lishing  sites,  including  Sidewalk.  The 
company  was  also  engineering  similarly 
large-scale  off-the-shelf  software  mcxJ- 
ules  newspapers  could  u.se  to  quickly 
create  their  own  online  automotive  clas¬ 
sifieds  and  real  e.state  li.stings.  While 
cu.stomized  for  each  separate  newspa¬ 
per's  operations,  the  .structures  main¬ 
tained  their  core  compatibility  and  were 
easily  linked,  like  beads  on  a  necklace, 
into  a  national  chain  of  newspaper  city 
guide  and  l(Kal  directory  sites. 

Rapid  Expansion 

In  mid-year,  Zip2  acquired  Pantheon, 
the  Seattle,  Wash.,  .software  engineering 
firm  that  produced  Web  t(X)ls  and  Web 
site  management  .software  then  used  by 
nearly  250  newspapers  across  the  coun¬ 
try'.  Pantheon's  engineers  excelled  as 
integrators  —  the  technicians  who  cre¬ 
ated  software  conversion  .systems  that 
.seamlessly  connected  newspapers’  lega¬ 
cy  newsroom  text  systems  and  electron¬ 
ic  library'  systems  to  the  software  struc¬ 
tures  of  the  World  Wide  Web.  For 
in.stance.  the  Pantheon  .sy.stems  allowed 
daily  newsnxMii  output  to  be  automati¬ 
cally  tlowed  into  templated  Web  site 
pages.  The  sy.stems  could  also  make  an 
in-hou.se  electronic  archive  of  news  .sto¬ 
ries  accessible  from  the  Web.  And  they 
could  al.so  be  u.sed  to  create  the  new 
sorts  of  newsrcxrm  and  advertising 
department  .systems  needed  to  manage 
dynamic  online  city  guide  and  classified 
automotive  ad  structures  on  a  real-time, 
minute-to-minute  basis. 

By  mid- 1997,  when  Knight-Ridder’s 
Ingle  publicly  urged  other  publishers  to 


stitch  their  Web  sites  into  the  Zip2  net¬ 
work  to  create  a  massive  national  orga¬ 
nization  of  affiliates,  Zip2  had  Ix'come 
an  entity  that,  in  effect,  functioned  as  a 
kind  of  mini-Microsoft.  It  was  capable  of 
providing  all  the  complicated  .software 
technology  serxices  that  had  Ixen  the 
mo.st  expensive  problem  faced  by  most 
newspapers  that  wanted  to  launch 
large-scale  9feb  site  operations.  And  the 
cost  of  tho.se  .services  was  dropping  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  growing  num¬ 
ber  of  newspaper  companies  that  were 
buying  or  investing  in  the  technology. 

$37  Million  to  Spend 

During  the  twelve  months  of  199"^, 
Knight-Ridder,  the  Hearst  Corp.,  Pulitzer 
Publishing,  Morris  Communications, 
A. IT.  Belo  Corp.,  the  New  York  Times 
Co.,  and  several  other  publishing  inter¬ 
ests  pumped  more  than  $37  million  in 
investment  capital  into  Zip2.  E.xecutives 
from  three  newspaper  companies  — 
Knight-Ridder.  New  York  Times  Co., 
and  .Morris  Communications  —  are  now 
memlxrs  of  Zip2's  lx)ard. 

At  year’s  end,  although  it  was  still  not 
widely  perceived  by  the  public  as  a 
national  giant,  Zip2  had  quietly  con¬ 
structed  crucial  .sections  of  the  Web  sites 
of  140  newspapers,  .supplied  them  with 
technical  and  sales  support  .serv  ices  for 
kxral  city  guide  directory  operations, 
and  was  networking  ail  tho.se  sites 
together  into  a  single  entity  capable  of 
serving  as  an  online  ad  management 
sy.stem.  The  well-established  and  heavi¬ 
ly  visited  Zip2.com  national  directorv 
Web  site  had  al.so  Ixen  transformed  to 
serve  as  a  gateway  and  traffic  funnel  to 
all  the  new  spapers  of  the  Zip2  network. 

Newspapers  that  partner  with  Zip2 
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pay  a  licensing  fee,  which  may  range 
from  SI. 000  to  S  10,000,  depending  on 
tlie  market  and  the  number  and  types 
of  Zip2  products  they  use  on  their  Web 
sites.  The  yellow  pages  business  model 
heavily  depends  on  a  revenue  share, 
however:  Zip2  takes  between  25  and  30 
percent  of  the  advertising  revenue. 


leaving  the  newspaper  with  a  hefty 
chunk.  Its  140  partners  include  a  broad 
range  of  newspapers  from  the  smaller 
circulation  San  Atitonio  Express-News  to 
the  giant  New  York  Times.  The  Times 
recently  announced  it  is  using  Zip2 
technology  as  the  core  of  a  massive 
“New  York  Today"  city  guide  site  cur¬ 
rently  under  construction. 

In  sheer  size.  Zip2's  network  of 
affiliates  now  rivals  that  (jf  New  Centu¬ 
ry  Network  (NCN);  in  terms  of  finan¬ 
cial  mu.scle,  technological  depth,  and 
market  reach,  it  appears  to  greatly 
exceed  NCN  s. 

In  size,  Zip2  also  dwarfs  the  handful 
of  city  guide  sites  thus  far  launched  by 
•Micro.soft  and  is,  as  a  national  .structure 
of  unified  local  busine.ss  directories, 
drawing  levels  of  traffic  similar  to  tho.se 
(jf  the  largest  telco's  online  yellow 
pages  sites. 

Economies  of  Scale 

“It's  all  about  economies  of  scale,” 
explained  Zip2  CEO  Richard  Sorkin. 
“We'\e  tried  to  get  as  much  penetration 
in  the  newspaper  industiy  as  po.ssible, 
as  quickly  as  po.ssible,  in  order  to  bene¬ 
fit  from  tho.se  economies.” 

“These  kind  of  economies  in  the  tech¬ 
nology  and  operations  side,”  he  contin¬ 
ued.  “are  either  .something  that  members 
of  the  newspaper  industry  can  all  benefit 


from  —  by  acting  in  cxrncert  in  some 
ways  —  or  can  fall  victim  ter,  in  terms  trf 
the  economies  their  competitt^rs  might 
be  able  to  achieve.  On  a  long  term  basis, 
if  Micro.soft's  .Sidewalk  was  able  to  get 
economies  acro.ss  ten  or  twenty  or  thirty 
markets  and  each  individual  newspaper 
was  not  doing  the  .same  thing  or  more, 
then  Micro.soft 
would  be 

able  to  outpace 
the  indu.stry'  in 
development  and 
operations." 

“Our  partner 
base  now  includes 
65%  of  the  top 
metro  newspa¬ 
pers,  but  only  36% 
of  the  top  200 
cities,  .so  there's  a 
lot  of  newspapers 
out  there  we're 
not  working  with 
yet,”  .said  Sorkin. 

•  •  • 

When  it  first 
•Started  in  1995, 
Zip2  intended  to 
be  a  .stand  alone 
city  guide  publisher  but  .soon  found  that 
developing  directory  software  and  gen¬ 
erating  credible  editorial  content  was  an 
overwhelming  undertaking.  The  compa¬ 
ny  quickly  shifted  its  focus  to  creating  a 
yellow  page.s-type  directory,  according 
to  co-founder  Kimbal  Musk. 

But  in  1996,  when  it  first  began 
working  with  new.spapers  —  Knight- 
Ridder  New  Media  was  one  of  its  first 
partners  —  it  quickly  moved  back  into 
the  city  guide  arena  where  it  is  now  an 
established  powerhouse. 

With  the  help  of  Knight-Ridder,  Zip2 
developed  services  such  as  the  Zip2 
Auto  Guide  that  wcjrks  with  a  newspa¬ 
per's  automotive  content  to  let  online 
readers  locate  new  and  u.sed  vehicles. 
The  Auto  Guide  renders  a  newspaper's 
classified  ads  searchable  by  make, 
model,  price,  and  year.  It  also  provides 
maps  and  directions  to  car  dealers.  1'he 
Zip2  Real  E.state  Service,  which  creates 
an  ea.sy-to-u,se  .search  interface  for  a 
new'spaper's  real  e.state  content,  lets 
adverti.sers  feature  homes  in  banner  ads 
and  includes  eye-catching  broker  ban¬ 
ners.  Eventually,  the  various  guides  will 
be  tied  together  under  Zip2's  City. Com 
—  the  national  network  platform. 

Creating  these  comprehensive  local 
sites  is  accomplished  using  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  Zip2'.s  software  structures  and  a 
newspapers  core  product.  .Musk 
believes  that  creating  a  successful  Web 


site  involves  four  factors:  the  product, 
the  content,  .sales,  and  marketing  and 
promotion.  Zip2  brings  strong  technolo¬ 
gy  (the  product)  and  an  experienced 
.sales  force  to  the  mix:  newspapers  pro¬ 
vide  the  editorial  content  and  powerful 
marketing  and  promotional  tools,  name¬ 
ly  healthy  relationships  with  existing 
print  adverti.sers. 

Zip2'.s  executiv'es,  with  a  national 
perspective  built  on  daily  interaction 
with  more  than  eleven  dozen  client  Web 
sites,  also  .serve  as  cheerleaders.  Some 
of  their  partners  tend  to  take  a  gloomier 
view  of  newspapers'  competitive 
prospects  in  cyberspace. 

Power  of  Newspapers 

“The  leadership  of  the  newspaper 
indu.str)’  needs  to  stop  worrying  .so 
much  about  whether  the  new.spaper 
indu.stry  CAN  beat  Micro.soft.”  .said  CEO 
Sorkin.  “The  fact  is,  the  new.spaper 
indu.stry’  IS  beating  Micro.soft,  IS  beating 
AOL.  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  The 
new.spaper  indu.stry,  collectively,  is 
number  one  in  this  category  of  local 
information." 

Sorkin  sugge.sts  there  are  practical 
rea.sons  for  newspapers  to  adopt  an 
optimi.stic  world  view.  “Every  time  you 
pick  up  a  general  business  magazine  or 
consumer  magazine  like  Newsweek. 
you  read  ‘.Micro.soft  is  doing  this,  and 
AOL  is  doing  that,  and  there's  this  start¬ 
up  called  CitySearch  and,  oh,  by  the 
way,  the  newspaper  indu.stry  is  doing 
.some  things  too,'”  he  said.  “It's  impor¬ 
tant  that  new.spapers  work  to  reframe 
the  media's  perceptions,  because  these 
kinds  of  .stories  in  the  busine.ss  and 
consumer  press  generate  consumer 
traffic  and  newspapers  are  losing  out 
as  a  result  of  not  getting  more  promi¬ 
nent  mention." 

Serrkin  is  a  zealot  about  the  need  for 
new.spapers  to  aggressively  promote 
their  Web  sites.  As  a  result  of  its  acce.ss 
to  the  server  traffic  information  of  so 
many  news  Web  sites,  Zip2  has  docu¬ 
mented  the  correlation  between  a  W'eb 
site's  level  of  promotion  and  its  level  of 
consumer  traffic. 

Sorkin  cites  one  typical  affiliate 
paper  in  a  second-tier  market  that 
launched  a  new  Zip2-enabled  Web  site 
and  logged  le.ss  than  30,000  page  views 
a  month.  But  after  three  months  of  mod¬ 
est  advertising  in  its  own  market,  he 
.said  its  Web  site's  traffic  had  increased 
ten-fold  to  more  than  300,000  page 
views  a  month. 

Zip2  spends  525,000  a  month  placing 
banner  ads  on  various  kinds  of  national 
and  regional  Web  sites  and  then  tracks 


In  the  San  Francisco  area,  two  Knight-Ridder  papers  —  the  Contra  Costa 
Times  (Hotcoco.com)  and  the  San  Jose  Mercury  News  (MercuryCenter) 
—  have  pooled  their  directory  resources  on  a  single  Zip2  site  called  the 
"Bay  Area  Yellow  Pages". 
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classifieds 

on  Steroids! 


Discover  Auction  Universe 

Maximize  your  classified  revenues.  Regain  lost  customers  and  new  opportunities  by  extending 
your  classified  advertising  to  the  Internet  with  Auction  I  niverse.  Learn  how  to  capitalize  on 
Online  Auctions,  the  fastest  growing  Internet  phenomenon!  It  is  the  next  logical  progression  for 
all  publications. 

Discover  a  whole  new  world  of  classified  advertising.  Explore  Auction  Iniverse  and  join  millions 
of  people  browsing  an  endless  variety  of  items  right  from  their  computers:  antiques,  collectibles, 
electronics,  business  equipment,  computers,  household  and  sporting  goods...lO(X)  categories. 

\'isit  us  at  the  Interactive  Newspapers  '98  conference  at  the  Sheraton  Seattle  Hotel  and 
Towers  February’  4-  7,  1998,  call  203-74I-5110  or  email  sales@auctionuniverse.com  for 
more  information. 


Let  the  bidding 


/ww.auction  uni  verse,  con 


. .  CQLIXCTOftS 


•  Antique  Jewelry 

Art  &  Paintings  Ceramics 
Dolls,  Figures  Furniture 
Glass  Photographic  Images 
Toys  Vintage  Clothing  • 

Advertising 
Amusement  &  Theme 
Animation  Art  Art/Cels 
Autographs  Aviation 
Banks  Bears  Beatles 
Bottles  Caps  &  Cans  Boy 
Scouts  Girl  Scouts  Beer 
Broadway  &  Theater 
Buttons  Casinos  Circus 
Clocks  Coca  Cola  Coins 
Comic  Books  Cracker  Jacks 
Disneyana  Dolls  Figures 
Elvis  Fishing  Hallmark 
Historical  Holiday  Hunting 
Lunchboxes  Military 
Movies  Music  Boxes  Pez 
Nautical  Paper  Collectibles 
Phonographic  Pottery 
Porcelain  Radios  Railroad 
Photographic  Pins  Political 
Toys  Campaign  Religious 
Rock  n'  Roll  Sewing 
Stamps  Star  Trek  Star  Wars 
Television  Sports  Thimbles 
Trading  Cards  X-Files 
Television  Toys  Thimbles  • 
Hardware  & 
Software  Books  Manuals 

•  Restaurant 
Retail  Lawn  &  Garden 
Office  Manufacturing  • 

Appliances 
Bath  Accessories  Clothing 

•  Costume 
Equipment  Health  Jewelry 
&  Gemstones  Equipment 
Vitamins  • 

Exercise 
Camping  Equipment 
Sporting  Equipment  Golf 
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and  analyzes  the  patterns  of  traffic  the 
different  campaigns  produce.  Data  about 
the  most  effective  combination  of  ele¬ 
ments  is  then  shared  with  Zip2  partners. 


One  of  the  first  newspapers  to  begin 
working  uith  Zip2  w'as  the  Charlotte 
Ohsener,  a  Knight-Ridder  paper  in 
North  Carolina  that  has  been  an  online 
pioneer  in  its  area.  In  the  fall  of  1996, 
managers  began  discussions  with 
Knight-Ridder  executives  about  the  con¬ 
cept  of  online  directories.  It  fast  became 
obvious  that  Knight-Ridder  would  have 
to  either  develop  the  complex  technolo¬ 
gy  to  create  such  directory  .structures  or 
find  a  partner  to  do  it.  Enter  Zip2,  which 


was  then  under  scrutiny  as  an  invest¬ 
ment  target  by  Knight-Ridder  New 
Media. 

The  Ohserver  staff  concluded  that 
online  business  directory  ad  sales 
required  a  different  .set  of  skills  than  it 
had  in  its  e.stablished  advertising  depart¬ 
ment,  explained  Dick  van  Hal.sema,  the 
new  media  manager  of  the  Observ'er.  So 
the  paper  worked  with  Knight-Ridder 
and  Zip2  executives  and  decided  to  split 
the  business  listings  out  into  a  distinct 
product  VN’ith  separate  offices  and  a  sep¬ 
arate  staff. 

Newspaper  Yellow  Pages 

The  process  happened  in  record 
time,  according  to  van  Hal.sema.  Di.scus- 
sions  took  place  in  .March,  1997.  The 
formal  agreement  was  reached  in  May, 
and  by  July  the  paper  had  completely 
built  a  business  model  and  pulled  the 
people  it  would  need  into  .separate 
offices.  In  the  past  six  months  the  pro¬ 


ject  has  added  substantially  to  the 
paper’s  knowledge  base  of  the  online 
yellow  pages  market. 

For  instance,  the  Ohsen'er  has  been 
able  to  track  trends  in  ad  .sales  and  act 
on  those  discoveries  quickly.  It  has  di.s- 
covered  that  there  are  significant  similar¬ 
ities  in  the  rates  of  the  number  of  online 
ads  sold  as  compared  to  the  number  of 
print  classifieds  sold.  As  the  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  holiday  approached,  the  appoint¬ 
ment  close  rate  dropped  fcjr  online  ads 
(which  mirrored  what  was  happening 
with  the  classifieds),  but  instead  of  look¬ 
ing  back  in  December,  the  .staff  was  able 
to  change  the  online  product  immedi¬ 
ately  by  offering  holiday  packaging 
(such  as  price  changes  and  other  incen¬ 
tives)  and  voila  — 
the  appointment 
close  rate  began 
rising  again. 

V^ile  the  know¬ 
ledge  gained  is 
undoubtedly  lx*ne- 
ficial,  the  bottom 
line  is  the  lx)ttom 
line.  So  will  this  lx 
a  lucrative  venture? 

“To  say  it  will 
break  even  is  a 
scary  thing,  but 
without  question 
this  is  a  money¬ 
making  proposi¬ 
tion,  to  the  extent 
that  it  will  pay  for 
itself,”  van  Hal.se¬ 
ma  .said.  “In  this 
one  subset  that 
were  watching, 
the  yellow  pages  is  and  will  be  prof¬ 
itable  —  unless  .some  huge  and  unex¬ 
pected  breakthrough  happens  —  some¬ 
time  in  1999." 

Those  may  sound  like  brave  words, 
but  van  Hal.sema  isn't  the  only  one  who 
is  convinced  that  newspapers  can  make 
money  off  of  online  yellow  pages.  Half 
the  country  away,  the  Houston  Chroni¬ 
cle's  director  of  new  media  has  come  to 
the  same  conclusion,  albeit  through  a 
radically  different  path. 

Houston  Chronicle  Directories 

In  March  of  la.st  year,  the  Chronicle 
launched  its  own  homegrown  directory 
on  the  Web.  It  successfully  up.sold  its 
print  ads  into  an  online  directory,  and, 
according  to  Gale  Wiley,  in  3  months 
the  venture  made  SI  million  in  revenue. 
The  Chronicle  'f.-JiS  considered  (and  .still 
is)  one  of  the  most  aggressive  and  suc¬ 
cessful  yellow  pages  sites  run  by  a 
newspaper. 


But  in  recent  months,  Wiley  .says,  the 
programming  efforts  began  to  take  up 
too  much  of  the  .staffs  time,  and  his 
group  started  looking  for  ways  to  out¬ 
source  those  tasks  so  they  could  con¬ 
centrate  on  sales.  They  were  impressed 
with  Zip2’s  ability  to  reach  a  critical 
mass  across  the  nation.  In  late  October 
Zip2  and  the  Chronicle  announced  an 
agreement  whereby  the  paper  would 
offer  Zip2’s  entire  suite  of  products, 
including  the  Real  Estate  Guide,  Auto¬ 
motive  Guide,  and  the  newer  Commu¬ 
nity  Suite,  a  series  of  self-publishing 
tools  that  give  new.spapers  the  ability  to 
provide  local  organizations  —  such  as 
.schools  and  small  bu.sine.s,ses  —  with  an 
easy  means  for  posting  news  and  event 
information. 

Although  the  paper  eventually  joined 
with  Zip2,  Wiley  says  the  Chronicle 
learned  a  great  deal  about  building  a 
yellow  pages  directory  and  that  infor¬ 
mation  will  come  in  handy.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  they  have  been  able  to  tweak  the 
internal  interface  to  facilitate  data  entry'. 
And,  like  van  Halsema,  Wiley  is  willing 
to  make  bold  .statements. 

“1  am  convinced  that  we  will  make  a 
handsome  profit  in  our  first  year  — 
1998,”  he  predicts. 

The  Future 

It  isn't  surprising,  given  the  trend  of 
mega-mergers  and  alliances  online 
(Dow  Jones  ik  Co.  and  NBC,  to  name  a 
recent  one),  that  the  battle  has  been 
drawn  between  the  telcos  and  Zip2, 
with  new.spapers  banding  together 
behind  Zip2  t(j  combat  the  threat  po.sed 
by  the  telephone  companies.  But 
things  change  rapidly  on  the  Internet, 
and  there's  another  potential  competi¬ 
tor  that  new.spapers  are  already  watch¬ 
ing  —  but  should  be  watching  even 
more  closely. 

“A  real  player  will  be  Micro.soft,  in 
terms  of  its  adverti.ser  relation.ships,” 
warns  Musk.  “.'Vlicro.soft  will  establish 
inventory  control  .sy.stems,  etc.,  .so  that 
adverti.sers  know  where  to  go  online.  We 
have  incredible  respect  for  Micro.soft.” 


Heidi  \'.  Anderson  is  a  Boulder,  Co., 
journalist,  columnist  for  PC  Today 
magazine  and  co-author  of  H&P's 
‘Online  Classifieds  Report.  ” 

_ URU _ 

http://Zip2.com 

http://www.charlotte.com/observer 

http://www.chron.com 


In  the  San  Francisco  area,  two  Knight-Ridder  papers  —  the  Contra  Costa 
Times  (Hotcoco.com)  and  the  San  Jose  Mercury  News  (MercuryCenter) 
—  have  pooled  their  directory  resources  on  a  single  Zip2  site  called  the 
"Bay  Area  Yellow  Pages". 
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Not 


all  online  news 

is  alike. 


Your  Web  publishing  system 
should  know  the  difference. 


At  FutureTense  we  recognize  that  different  news 
has  differing  priorities.  That’s  why  we  are  developing 
a  page  delivery  solution  for  our  Internet  Publishing 
System.  It’s  more  than  delivering  on-the-fly 
publishing.  FutureTense  will  let  you  set  priorities 
for  handling  all  news.  Now  you  will  be  able  to 
publish  what  you  want,  when  you  want,  how  you 
want,  automatically; 

•  breaking  news  on  the  fly 

•  stock  reports  as  soon  as  you  get  them 

•  features  once  a  week 

•  Sunday  advances  on  Sunday 

You  will  be  able  to  tune  the  FutureTense  Internet 
Publishing  System  to  match  your  priorities,  to 
meet  your  needs. 

Learn  more  about  our  new 
page  delivery  solution  and  the 
FutureTense  Internet  Publishing 
System-visit  us  at  the  Interactive 
Newspaper  show  in  Seattle, 

February  4-6,  Booths  25  and  26.  * 


^.Futurclensc® 

43  Nagog  Park.  Acton,  MA  01720 
Phone  078-263-5480.  Fax  078'263'1769 
hllp/Avww.futureiense.com 


Vt 


Internet 

Publishing 

System 
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by  Scott  Kirsner 


The  marketing  and  promotion  of  news¬ 
paper  Web  sites  is  fast  becoming  a  major 
industry  in  its  own  right.  As  always, 
logo-bearing  freebies  —  from  hats 
and  balloons  to  yo-yos  and  calcu¬ 
lators  —  are  being  distributed  by 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  in 
regional  markets.  But  are  they 
effective? 


NEWSPAPER  WEB 
PROMOTIONS 


•  *  ^ 


ONUNE  MANAGERS 
EXPLAIN  WHAT  WORKS 


Just  being  there  isn't  enough  to  get  your  newspaper  site  noticed 
amidst  the  wild  clutter  of  the  World  Wide  Web.  Learn  how  some  of  the 
highest-profile  news  Web  sites  are  successfully  promoting  themselves. 


The  site’s  live,  the  HTML  is  coded,  and  the  sto¬ 
ries  are  streaming  onto  the  Web  serv'er. 
Images  are  getting  digitized  and  the  scripts 
have  all  been  debugged,  but  the  hits  just  are 
not  coming.  Or  w<jrse,  the  site  launched  with 
a  blast  rrf  traffic  and  has  since  settled  back  to  earth. 

Most  online  newspapers  have  focused  their  atten¬ 
tion  on  the  technological,  editorial,  and  .staffing  chal¬ 
lenges  of  developing  a  Web  site  and  putting  together 
an  organization  to  run  it.  Marketing  .strategies,  how¬ 
ever,  may  have  been  overlooked.  The  result?  Without 
adequate  budgets  or  plans  for  marketing,  online 
new.spapers  have  trouble  increasing  their  traffic, 
building  awarene.ss  in  the  community,  or  attracting 
sufficient  advertisers. 


“You  can't  put  all  your  work  and  commitment  into 
a  Web  site  without  doing  .something  to  rai.se  its  pro¬ 
file  in  peoples'  minds,”  .says  Joseph  Trotz,  the  direc¬ 
tor  of  new  media  at  the  Auf^iista  Chronicle.  “On  the 
Web,  it's  not  like  you  have  100%  of  the  market  that's 
able  to  pick  up  a  copy  of  your  paper.  It's  maybe  20% 
of  the  market  even  having  acce.ss  to  you,  .so  .strong 
marketing  is  crucial.” 

In  markets  like  New  York,  Minneapolis,  .Seattle, 
San  Francisco,  and  Ho.ston  —  where  newspapers  and 
new  media  players  like  Microsoft's  Sidewalk,  City- 
Search,  US  West's  DiveIn,  and  America  Online's  Dig¬ 
ital  City  are  all  \'ying  for  a  piece  of  the  local  audience 
—  marketing  bec(rmes  even  more  impcrrtant.  While 
the  hometown  paper  may  have  printing  presses  on 
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its  side,  the  new  media  competitors 
have  been  spending  lavishly  on  transit 
advertising,  billboards,  radio,  and  tele¬ 
vision.  La.st  summer.  New  York’s  Side¬ 
walk  even  plastered  its  logo  on  1.2  mil¬ 
lion  paper  coffee  cups  that  were 
distributed  throughout  Manhattan  and 
the  Hamptons. 

“As  a  local  paper,  you  really  have  to 
get  into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  people 
in  the  community,”  says  Kirsten  Alexan¬ 
der,  the  marketing  and  product  devel¬ 
opment  manager  for  Community  News¬ 
papers  Interactive,  in  Needham,  Ma.ss. 
"This  is  a  new  brand  you’re  building,  so 
people  have  to  see  that  you’re  really 
involved  in  the  community.  You  have  to 
stay  out  there  in  the  face  of  competiticjn 
with  people  like  Microsoft.” 

Alexander  and  a  handful  of  other 
electronic  publishing  executives  around 
the  country  have  been  among  ^the  inno¬ 
vators  in  a  new  marketing  discipline: 
using  bcjth  online  and  offline  melhtxls  to 
generate  Web  traffic  and  lure  advertisers. 

They  are  doling  out  coffee  mugs  and 
mouse  pads,  silk  screening  t-shirts,  run¬ 
ning  hou.se  ads,  buying  air  time,  signing 
distribution  partnerships,  encouraging 
links  from  other  sites,  sponsoring  events 
and  contests,  and  pla.stering  their  URLs 
on  trucks,  vending  boxes,  and  ju.st 
about  anything  that  will  .stand  still. 

“Yrju're  .sh(x>ting  yourself  in  the  foot 
if  you  don’t  take  advantage  of  everything 
at  yrmr  disposal,”  says  Trotz  at  Augu,sta. 
“If  you  don’t  do  it,  .somebody  el.se  will.” 

So  what  are  some  of  the  techniques 
that  are  proving  effective?  Media- 
INFO.com  spoke  with  the  marketing 
chiefs  at  a  dozen  online  newspapers  to 
get  a  .sen.se  of  what  works. 

Print-Side  Promotions 

.Marketers  call  it  a  “no-brainer”  to  u.se 
the  newsprint  prciduct  to  help  promote 
an  (jutpost  in  cyberspace.  The  tech¬ 
niques  for  doing  so  include  wedging  the 
URL  into  the  front  page  layout;  running 
house  ads  that  tout  the  features  of  the 
W'eb  site;  including  “refers”  at  the  end  of 
.stories  that  direct  users  to  the  Web  site 
for  more  information;  and  using  .stand¬ 
ing  boxes  to  tell  readers  about  special 
Web-only  editorial. 

Refers  and  standing  boxes  seem  to 
be  most  effective,  but  they  require 
more  effort  than  any  other  kind  of  print 
promotion. 

At  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  a  handful  of  .stories  in  each  print 
edition  include  a  few  lines  at  the  end 
called  a  “Journal  Link.”  A  piece  about  a 
Supreme  Court  ca.se  might  be  tagged 
w  ith  a  Journal  Link  referring  readers  to 


the  Web  site  for  the  full  text  of  the  deci¬ 
sion.  Ttjm  Baker,  the  Interactive  Edi¬ 
tion’s  business  director,  says  Journal 
Links  .serve  to  induce  Web  subscribers 
to  return  regularly  to  the  site,  and  also 
to  show  non-subscribers  what  they’re 
mi.ssing.  “It  will  push  people  over  the 
edge  and  remind  them.  I’ve 
heard  about  the  prcxJuct,  and 
here’s  another  reason  I  should 
kx)k  into  it,’”  Baker  says. 

Trotz  in  Augusta  explains  that 
one  of  his  staffers  attends  the 
newspaper’s  budget  meeting 
every  day  to  find  out  what  .stories 
running  in  the  paper  could  bene¬ 
fit  from  Web  tie-ins,  like  audio  or 
video  clips,  or  extra  photos.  “It 
seems  kind  of  obvious,  but  you 
need  to  ask  every  day  what  kind 
of  cross-pr<jmotion  you  can  do,” 

Trotz  says.  “It  co.sts  you  little  or 
nothing,  and  it’ll  go  a  long  way 
toward  keeping  your  re.source 
front-of-mind  in  the  community.” 

The  Neu’  York  Times  u.ses  a 
standing  box  in  its  Monday  busi- 
ne.ss  section,  with  headlines  and 
summaries  of  that  week’s  Web- 
only  columns.  The  Sacramento 
Bee  runs  a  21-column  inch  index 
on  page  A4  every  day,  li.sting  the 
ctjntents  of  the  Web  site. 

“Our  theory  is  a  simple  one,” 

.says  Ed  Canale,  the  marketing  and  new 
media  director  at  the  Bee.  “We  need  to 
view  the  Web  site  as  if  we  are  intrcxluc- 
ing  a  new  product  every  day.  We  need  to 
tell  [users]  what’s  new'  and  noteworthy.” 

However,  although  Web  marketers 
say  that  using  the  newspaper  is  a  g<xxl 
first  step,  they  all  agree  it  can’t  be  the 
only  one.  “You  can’t  just  throw  ads  in 
the  paper  and  expect  that  to  create  your 
traffic,”  says  Doug  Edwards,  the  market¬ 
ing  communications  manager  at  the  San 
Jose  Mercury  News,  which  runs  Mercury 
Center.  “Print  is  a  beginning  and  a  foun¬ 
dation,  but  it’s  not  enough  unless  you’re 
content  with  limiting  your  audience  to  a 
subset  of  your  print  readers  who  hap¬ 
pen  to  have  access  to  the  Internet.” 

Freebies 

Newspapers  have  a  proud  tradition 
of  dispensing  vast  quantities  of  freebies 
in  hopes  of  generating  subscriptions. 
Newspaper  Web  sites  are  following  that 
lead,  but  often  with  creative  twi.st.s. 

Take  Community  Newspapers’  Town 
Online  .sites  in  Bo.ston  and  its  suburbs. 
Last  summer,  it  built  a  special  content 
area  hxusing  on  the  200th  anniversary 
of  the  USS  Ccjn.stitution,  the  Navy’s  old- 
e.st  ship.  When  the  ship  sailed  to  Mar¬ 


blehead,  Mass,  to  celebrate  the  cxca- 
sion.  Town  Online  staffers  were  there, 
handing  t)ut  1S,(KX)  temporary  tatUxjs. 
The  image:  a  picture  of  the  historic  ves- 
.sel  and  the  Web  site’s  address. 

“My  goal  was  to  get  a  page  view  for 
every  tattoo  we  gave  out,  and  that  hap¬ 


pened,”  says  Alexander,  w  ho  says  it  cost 
$3,(KK)  to  have  the  inky  emblems  made. 
The  site  has  al.so  distributed  .several 
thousand  magnets  to  promote  its  online 
classifieds,  at  30  cents  a  pop.  “Our  give¬ 
aways  tend  to  be  \ery  family-hxused, 
and  while  magnets  aren’t  great  tt)  have 
near  your  computer,  they’re  perfect  for 
families  to  use  to  stick  photos  on  their 
fridges,”  she  says. 

Across  town  at  the  0’/o/x*-ow  ned 
Bo.ston. com,  marketing  manager  Lisa 
DesisUj  runs  down  a  long  list  of  freebies 
the  site  has  handed  out.  "We’ve  done 
tcxxhbrushes  that  said  Ikcston.com  2x  a 
day,’  yo-yos,  commuter  coffee  mugs,  t- 
shirts,  CD  ca.ses,  a  golf  umbrella,  and  a 
computer  wrist  rest,  ”  she  says. 

While  Mercury  Center  has  cxcasion- 
ally  done  giveaways,  Edwards  says  it’s 
important  to  tie  them  into  a  strategy.  As 
an  example  of  strategic  premiums,  he 
mentions  a  coupon  for  free  popcorn  at 
a  Icxal  movie  chain  that  .Mercur>-  Center 
distributed  to  promote  its  JustGo  enter¬ 
tainment  area.  "People  will  always  want 
a  free  t-shirt,  but  there  has  to  lx-  a  rea- 
.son  to  do  that,”  he  says. 

Events  and  Demonstrations 

Few  marketing  techniques  work  as 


In  the  freebie  mug  derby,  the  WashingtonPost.com 
appears  to  have  seized  the  stylish  high  ground  with 
its  latte  cup. 


r 
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well  as  the  demo  for  introducing  new 
users  to  a  newspaper  site,  say  marketing 
execs.  “It's  a  one-on-one  marketing 


A  recent  Boston.com  promotional  campaign 
urging  users  to  visit  the  site  at  least  twice  a 
day  also  distributed  Colgate  toothbrushes 
marked  with  the  same  slogan. 

technique,”  says  Canale  in  Sacramento. 
“There’s  little  substitute  for  being  able  to 
get  in  front  of  a  group  and  show  them 
how  it  works,  and  what  it  can  do  for 
them.”  Canale  and  his  staffers  .set  up 
demo  stations  at  8-10  trade  shows  a  year 
in  their  area. 

Others  pick  one  prominent  event 
and  sponsor  it  each  year.  The  Chronicle 
Online  is  represented  at  the  annual 
Tech  Expo  held  at  the  Augu.sta  Techni¬ 
cal  In.stitute.  Mercury  Center’s  big  live 
event  is  the  America  Fest,  a  fourth  of 
July  extravaganza;  the  site  .sets  up  a  ban¬ 
ner-festooned  booth  where  attendees 
can  surf  the  Web. 

Around  its  launch  in  1995, 
Boston.com  decided  to  create  a  Holly- 
wood-esque  event  of  its  crwn.  “We  took 
our  logo  and  projected  it  at  night  at 
high-traffic  locations  throughout  down¬ 
town  Boston,  like  the  Boston  Public 
Library  and  the  New  England  Aquari¬ 
um.”  says  Desisto.  “The  idea  was  to  get 
people  talking  about  Bo.ston.com  right 
when  we  launched.”  The  unusual  mar¬ 
keting  ploy  was  dubbed  “the  bat  signal.” 

Wa.shingtonPost.com  is  a  regular 
exhibitor  at  area  trade  shows  and  com¬ 
munity  events,  like  the  Taste  of  D.C. 
“People  attending  the  Taste  of  D.C. 
could  use  the  site  to  vote  for  the  city’s 
signature  dish,”  .says  Erin  O’Shea,  the 
site’s  public  relations  manager.  The 
winner?  “Em  embarra.s.sed  to  say,  Navy 
bean  soup.” 

Alexander  says  that  grass  roots  mar¬ 
keting  can  help  local  papers  get  an  edge 
over  national  new  media  interlopers. 
"This  year,  w'e’re  going  to  sponsor  the 
Belmont  Spelling  Bee,”  Alexander  says. 
“Sidewalk  doesn't  do  things  like  that. 
But  we  know  if  we  don't  take  tho.se 
opportunities,  someone  else  will.  And 
we  don't  want  that  to  happen.”  Town 
Online  al.so  sponsors  regular  surfing 


.sessions  at  area  cybercafes  and  has  set 
up  booths  at  the  Needham  Harve.st  Fest, 
the  Boston  ChowdaFe.st,  and  the  Charles 
River  Arts  Festival. 

One  of  the  Ixjnefits  of  participating  in 
.so  many  local  events,  says  Alexander,  is 
the  constant  contact  wdth  the  residents 
who  use  the  site.  “I’ve  spent  a  lot  of  Sat¬ 
urdays  in  towns  I  don’t  know  much 
about,”  she  says,  .sttunding  a  bit  like  a 
politician  on  the  campaign  trail.  “And  I 
find  out  about  their  concerns  and  what 
they  want  online.  It  helps  us  adju.st  the 
.site,  and  that  has  been  invaluable.” 

Contests 

Some  online  marketers  have  found 
that  running  ticket  giveaways  and  other 
contests  in  conjunction  with  an  offline 
media  partner  can  generate  sub.stantial 
u.ser  excitement.  Mercury  Center’s  Just- 
Go  entertainment  area,  for  example,  has 
given  away  Garth  Brooks  tickets  and 
passes  to  a  sneak  preview  of  “The  Lost 
World”  in  conjunction  with  local  radio 
stations.  “Radio  contests  are  a  great  way 
to  reach  younger  people,”  says 
Edwards. 

The  Sacramento  Bee  had  an  even 
more  specific  audience  in  mind  when  it 
arranged  a  series  of  trivia  contests  relat¬ 
ed  to  the  Sacramento  Kings,  the  home¬ 
town  basketball  team:  young  males.  “We 
did  online  trivia  contests,  tea.sed  them  at 
the  games,  ran  commercials  flrr  the  Web 
site  on  their  scoreboard,  and  promoted 
the  conte.sts  on  the  radio  during  the 
games,”  says  Canale. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  has  conducted 
a  few  contests  tied  to  sports  and  enter¬ 
tainment  events,  according  to  Kathy 
Manilla,  the  manager  of  interactive  pro¬ 
motions  there.  She  points  out  that  one 
rea.son  the  Tribune  hasn't  done  more 
conte.sts  is  a  suspicion  that  the  u.sers 
they  attract  may  only  be  interested  in  a 
“short  term  in-and-out  visit.” 

Edwards  in  San  Jose  ctffers  twcr 
caveats  about  running  conte.sts:  make 
sure  they're  adequately  promoted,  and 
make  sure  the  prize  is  of  interest  to  Web 
users.  “We've  done  a  couple  of  contests 
that  have  not  drawn,”  he  says,  “usually 
because  the  concerts  are  too  small,  and 
the  group's  following  wa.sn't  online.” 

Metro  Advertisements 

Hefty  budgets  are  required  for  news¬ 
paper  sites  that  want  to  make  a  big 
splash  in  traditional  marketing  media 
like  subway  placards,  billboards,  radio 
plugs,  and  television  commercials. 
While  few  people  that  MediaINFO.com 
.spoke  to  u.se  such  pricey  media  on  a 


consi.stent  basis,  a  handful  .said  that 
quick  hits  of  ma.ss  market  advertising 
can  provide  a  significant  traffic  boo.st. 

At  Wa.shingtonFo.st.com,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  a  launch  campaign  in  the  fall  of 
1996  featured  transit  ads  and  radio  spots 
with  the  “.com  and  get  it”  theme,  which 
O'  Shea  says  sparked  “a  marked  growth 
in  traffic  when  those  ads  were  running.” 

Bo.ston.com  built  awarene.ss  in  its 
hometown  with  a  fleet  of  “taxi  top”  ads 
—  mini-billboards  on  top  of  100  of  the 
city's  cabs.  “What  has  been  great  about 
it  is  that  we're  the  only  Web  site  that  has 
taken  advantage  of  that  medium,"  .says 
Desi.sto.  The  rooftop  message?  “Get  any¬ 
where  from  here.” 

Mercury  Center  found  radio  to  be  an 
ideal  medium  for  reaching  a  younger 
audience,  buying  time  on  a  variety  of 
.stations  in  nearby  San  Eranci.scct.  “For 
our  Ju.stGo  entertainment  guide,  radict  is 
an  effective  choice,”  says  Edwards,  who 


Playing  to  a  stereotype  that  wireheads  hold 
dear,  Boston.com  not  only  gave  away  thick- 
lensed  nerd  eyeglasses,  but  a  genuine  plastic 
pocket  protector  as  well. 

also  points  out  the  importance  of  track¬ 
ing  the  re.sults  of  a  particular  campaign. 
“Whenever  we  do  a  promo  on  radio,  we 
look  at  our  traffic  patterns  and  .see  how 
they  change.” 

Other  sites  have  found  that  sharing 
the  expen.se  of  television  and  radio  ads 
with  the  print  paper  enables  them  to 
broadca.st  their  marketing  messages 
more  widely.  The  Tribune  has  been  pro- 
iiKJting  its  real  estate  and  employment 
cla.ssifieds  —  both  the  paper  and  Web 
versions  —  on  local  stations  with  the 
slogan,  "The  marketplace  that  means 
results,  in  print,  online,  anytime.” 

“We  tiy'  to  market  eveiything  jointly,” 
says  .Manilla.  “One  product  can  benefit 
from  the  promotion  of  the  other." 

Continued  on  page  42 
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by  David  Noack 


BIAS  AGAINST  ONUNE 
NEWS  REPORTERS 

THE  SECOND  CLASS  CITIZENS  OF  JOURNALISM 


Are  reporters  who  work  for  online  news  organizations  "real"  journalists? 
Should  they  routinely  be  denied  access  to  news  events  or  snubbed  by  the 


newsmakers  they  must  interview? 

LL*>>i-Slate  is  not  exactly  a  household  word,  but 
in  the  world  of  legislative  new's  and  infomia- 
tion,  the  Fee-ba.sed  online  serv'ice  is  as  well- 
read  as  it  is  respected  among  policy  wonks 
and  political  aficionados. 

It  is  also  the  news  organization  that  led  the  original 
charge  in  what  has  now  e.scalated  into  a  raucous  free- 
for-all  of  online  reporters  demanding  to  lx.*  recognized 
as  something  other  than  .second-class  citizens  in  the 
world  of  journalism. 

Two  years  ago,  Legi-.Slate,  which  is  owned  by  The 
Washington  Post  Catnipany,  was  a  news  databa.se  and 
online  document  delivery  service  in  the  pnK'e.ss  of 
expanding  its  news  gathering  capabilities.  It  applied  to 
W'ashington  D.C.’s  Standing  Committee  of  Correspon¬ 


dents  (SCO  for  the  credentials  needetl  for  access  to 
the  Congressional  press  galleries. 

"Fish  Out  of  Water" 

Compri.sed  of  a  group  of  Capital  re[X)rters  v\ho 
serve  as  the  official  gate-kee|x*rs  of  the  pmss  galleries, 
the  see  appears  to  have  considered  Legi  Slate  —  a 
news  organiz.;ition  that  did  not  print  news  on  mashed 
w(x)d  pulp  —  a  proverbial  fish  out  of  water.  Kv  en  Legi- 
Slate  s  prestigious  W(ishi)if>t(>n  l\)St  parentage  ditl  not 
translate  into  credibility. 

"I  portrayed  us  as  a  wire  service  anti  a  new  media 
entity  that  delivered  news  on  a  computer  screen.  (The 
SCO  had  trouble  with  that  secontl  part,"  explainetl 
Legi-Slate  vice  president  and  editor  Nancy  Sthwerzler. 
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Pulitzer  Priz.e  gingerly  tcx)k  up  the  question 
of  whether,  or  how  much,  to  extend  its 
mantle  of  journalistic  legitimacy  over  the 
work  of  online  publishers  and  reporters. 
Few  were  happy  with  the  Board  s  com¬ 
promise.  It  declined  to  recognize  online 
jcjumalism  as  a  separate  entity  and,  iastead, 
broadened  its  mles  .sliglitly  to  allow  a 
newspaper  to  submit  articles  that  appeared 
on  a  Web  site  as  part  of  a  larger  .submission 
in  a  single  prize  c-ategory:  Public  Service. 
Meanwhile,  the  Sexiety  of  Profe.ssional 
Joumali-sts  (SPJ)  went  in  the  other  direction 
and  has  recently  announcc*d  that  it  will  lx 
recognizing  online  joumali.sm  this  year  at 
its  annual  awards  ceremony. 


Online  Editors  Frustrated 

But  neither  of  the.se  award-related 
developments  address  the  daily  fni.stra- 
tions  faced  by  online  news  editors  and 
reporters  as  they  simply  attempt  to  do 
their  jobs  of  informing  the  public. 

For  iastance,  Mike  Riley,  executive  pro¬ 
ducer  of  AllPolitics,  a  joint  venture  of  CNN 
and  Time  magazine,  .said  his  reporters 
have  taken  to  using  "CNN"  and  “Time  to 
identify  themselves  to  news  .sources  that 
won’t  respond  to  calls  from  the  online- 
only  AllPolitics. 

“We’re  not  in  an  e.stablished  medium," 
said  Riley  “But  it's  Ixcoming  more  and 
more  e.stablished  every'  day.  I'd  .say  that 
over  the  last  eight  months  to  a  year  there 
actually  may  have  Ixen  more  interest 
when  you  .say  we  re  online.  The  general 


Legi-Slate,  an  online  Congressional  news  service  of  the  Washington  Post  Company,  was  one 
of  the  first  to  fight  for  standard  press  credentials  for  its  cyber  reporters.  Nevertheless, 
today  the  Web  newsrooms  of  even  the  largest  national  news  organizations  —  like  USA 
Today  Online  and  AllPolitics,  a  joint  operation  of  CNN  and  Time  magazine  —  have  diffi¬ 
culty  gaining  access  to  government  officials  and  news  events. 


“I  cringed  for  my  pcxjr  reporters,  trying  to 
explain  what  we  were  because  our  end 
prcxluct  was  not  available  in  print.” 

The  situation  Ixcame  .so  peculiar  that 
Schwerzler  made  arrangements  to  have 
some  of  the  .serv  ice’s  coverage  printed  in 
the  business  section  of  the  Tampa  Tri¬ 
bune.  Tlie  result  was  ink-on-paper  clip¬ 
pings  that  could  lx  submitted  to  the  SCC 
to  prove  that  Legi-Slate  was  a  “real”  news 
organizjition. 

Finally,  after  additional  cajoling  and  a 
aidimentary  lesson  in  how  the  Internet 
works,  the  Washington  media  gate-keep¬ 
ers,  gave  the  online  service  the  coveted 
press  credentials  needed  to  cover  Con¬ 
gress. 


Technology  Outpacing  Rules 

Tliat  was  the  end  of  Legi-Slate’s  prob¬ 
lem,  but  the  Ixginning  of  a  much  larger 
one  in  a  national  journalism  community 
whose  ailes  and  attitudes  alx>ut  w'ho 
should  lx  accredited  as  a  “real”  journali.st 
have  not  kept  pace  with  technology,  lliat 
first  skimiish  in  Washington  only  points 
up  some  of  the  skepticism,  ob.stacles, 
and.  .some  sugge.st,  bias  that  continues  to 
plague  online  editors  and  reporters 
throughout  the  rapidly-expanding  online 
news  indu.stry. 

Tlie  debate  involves  .several  thorny 
issues,  the  mo.st  important  of  which 
seems  to  lx  this  one:  Since  anyone  can 
.self-publish  on  the  Web,  what  criteria 
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A  Package  of  Proven  Reader  Favorites 
For  Your  Newspaper's  Web  Site 

Offer  visitors  to  your  paper’s  Web  site  today’s  comics  with 
ComicZone/Local  from  United  Media.  A  package  of  12  of  the  world’s 
most  popular  comic  features,  ComicZone/Local  provides  same-day 
comics,  a  proven  traffic-builder  for  advertising  sales. 

ComicZone/Local  delivers  popular  reader  favorites  including 
Dilbert,  Peanuts,  For  Better  or  For  Worse  and  Jump  Start,  among 
others.  To  add  ComicZone/Local  to  your  newspaper’s  Web  site,  call 
Lisa  Klem  Wilson  at  800-221-4816  or  212-293-8500. 
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by  Martha  L.  Stone 


LEGAL  CONTROL  OF 
WORLD  WIDE  WEB 

PUBLISHERS'  COURT  BAHLES  SPREAD 


THE 


Does  your  news  Web  site  need  to  pay  sales  tax  on  e-commerce  transactions  in 
all  50  states?  Can  you  be  sued  for  what  people  say  in  your  chat  rooms?  Do 
you  really  understand  what  "fair  use"  means  in  cyberspace? 


ree  speech.  Chat  room  liability.  Tax  juri.sdic- 
tion.  Databa.se  protection.  Copyright.  Unau¬ 
thorized  linking.  Domain  name  .squatters.  And 
that’s  ju.st  for  .starters. 

Online  news  publishers  are  grappling  with 
an  expanding  range  of  legal  i.ssues  on  a  Web  that 
remains  an  untamed  frontier  of  i.ssues  that  can  often 
be  as  confusing  as  they  are  troubling. 

During  1997,  the  courts,  Congre.ss,  Clinton  admin- 
i.stration,  and  various  other  regulatory  agencies  all 
launched  initiatives  aimed  at  governing  the  once  wild 
and  woolly  Web.  Here’s  a  look  at  .some  of  the  major 
themes  emerging  in  courts  and  legal  suites  across  the 
country. 

Free  Speech 

One  of  the  most  important  and  sweeping  deci¬ 
sions  affecting  publishers  was  this  summer's 
Supreme  Court  ruling  striking  down  the  Communi¬ 
cations  Decency  Act  (CDA)  of  1996.  The  legislation 
.sought  to  regulate  sexually-explicit  material  on  the 
Internet  in  order  to  protect  children.  But  in  over¬ 
turning  it,  the  Supreme  Court  cited  constitutional 
free  speech  guarantees.  .Meanwhile,  the  Clinton 
administration  has  backed  a  plan  to  educate  fami¬ 
lies  about  how  they  can  protect  children  from  Web 
material  deemed  offensive.  Other  interests  are  lob¬ 
bying  for  the  widespread  use  of  “filtering"  software 
that  can  theoretically  block  access  to  whole  cate¬ 
gories  of  online  material  that  cxtntains  certain  words 
or  rating  tags.  Critics  say  such  software  constitutes 
censorship,  particularly  when  used  on  the  comput¬ 
ers  of  such  public  in.stitutions  as  libraries. 

Another  tacit  affirmation  of  the  importance  of 
First  Amendment  rights  (tnline  was  the  Internet 
Content  Coalition’s  (ICC)  rejection  of  a  self-regula¬ 
tion  proposal  this  summer.  Representatives  in 
Augu.st  unanimously  decided  not  to  participate  in  a 
plan  that  would  have  “rated”  online  news  sites.  The 
defeated  program  was  devi.sed  earlier  in  the  year 
after  President  Clinton  warned  online  executives 
that  the  Federal  Government  might  seek  to  pass 
new  CDA-like  legislation  if  the  indu.stry  did  not  find 
ways  to  police  the  Internet  for  offensive  content. 

“Why  was  this  an  important  line  in  the  .sand? 
Because  the  free  Bow  of  ideas  will  always  suffer 


attack  from  those  to  disagree  with  specific  speech, 
or  wdio  try  to  limit  its  free  exercise,”  according  to  the 
official  .statement  relea.sed  in  late  Augu.st  by  the  ICC. 

Chat  Room  Liability 

Can  a  publisher  be  held  liable  tor  inaccurate,  slan¬ 
derous,  or  willfully  malicious  information  posted  to 
chat  rooms  ho.sted  by  the  publisher's  Web  site?  It's  a 
troubling  que.stion  addre.s.sed  by  the  November  fed¬ 
eral  court  decision  in  Zeran  vs.  America  Online 
(AOIJ  I)ic.  The  ca.se  involves  an  anonymous  AOL 
chat  room  u.ser  who  po.sted  comments  glorifying  the 
Oklahoma  City  federal  building  bombing.  The  com¬ 
ments  al.so  included  defamatory  statements  again.st 
the  plaintiff,  Ken  Zeran,  who  claimed  that  AOL 
unrea.sonably  delayed  removing  the  me.ssages.  AOL 
attempted  to  remove  the  comments,  but  they  contin¬ 
ued  to  be  posted  for  days. 

The  federal  court  rejected  Zeran’s  argument,  say¬ 
ing  interactive  .service  providers  like  AOL  are  shield¬ 
ed  from  liability  under  the  “Good  .Samaritan”  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  Telecommunications  Act  of  1996.  That  law 
states  that,  “No  provider  or  user  of  an  interactive 
computer  serc  ice  shall  be  treated  as  the  publisher  or 
speaker  of  any  information  provided  by  another 
information  content  provider.”  The  Good  Samaritan 
exception  was  drafted  by  Congre.ss  as  a  legislative 
override  to  a  previous  court  decisictn  to  hold  ISPs 
responsible  for  chat  room  banter. 

Legal  experts  dispute  whether  on-line  news  orga¬ 
nizations  should  be  considered  “interactive  service 
providers.”  They  sugge.st  that  if  a  chat  room  is  moni¬ 
tored,  the  publisher  becomes  responsible  for  every¬ 
thing  po.sted  becau.se  he  or  she  is  e.s.sentially  an  edi¬ 
tor.  But  it  is  unclear  who  is  responsible  for  w  hat  if  the 
chat  room  is  not  monitored. 

Tax  jurisdiction 

Ju.st  as  print  catalog  marketers  have  battled  the 
threat  of  taxing  out-of-state  purcha.ses  for  years,  new's 
organizations  face  the  .same  regulatory  po.ssibility  in 
their  online  operations.  That  is,  when  your  on  line 
news  product  is  di.stributed  acro.ss  state  lines,  are  your 
readers  liable  for  paying  taxes  on  commerce,  includ¬ 
ing  subscriptions  and  purchases,  from  your  site? 
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WebPoint^  Interactive  Content  classified  modules  complement 
your  online  listings.  They  help  you  hold  onto  your  advertising 
franchise  and  grow  your  online  revenue  stream. 

WebPoint  helps  you  publish  an  online  classified  section  that 
builds  audience  and  keeps  users  coming  back. 

C  a  r  K  e  y  s 

■  Expert  advice  about  budgeting,  shopping  and 
negotiating  for  a  car 

■  Insurance  and  safety  issue  information 

■  Comprehensive  database  with  price,  equipment  and 
performance'data 

The  Front  Door 

■  Complete  information  on  buying  a  new  home 

■  Interactive  calculators  and  expert  advice  from 
Robert  Bruss 

JobSmart 

■  Weekly  job-hunting  advice  frorh  syndicated  experts 

■  Insightful  articles  on  Job  hunting  and  managing  a  career 

■  Electronic  resume  creation' through  your  Web  site 


WebPoint  has  the  ideas  that  work  for  a 
healthy  classified  bottom  line.  Contact 
Jennifer  Spinozzi  or  Julie  Tamblyn  at 
800-245-6536  or  visit  www.webpoint.com. 
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One  of  the  most  contentious  online-publishing  legal  issues  is  that 
of  "framed"  media  directories  like  those  operated  by  FreeRepub- 
lic  and  TotalNEWS.  While  users  at  the  frame  operator's  Web  site 
can  click  to  other  online  news  media  sites,  the  contents  of  those 
sites  are  displayed  within  smaller  frames  of  the  operator's  site.  So 
while  viewing  the  day's  Fox  News  reports  (Top),  users  see  them 
surrounded  by  TotalNEWS'  advertisements  and  corporate  promos. 
At  the  FreeRepublic  site  (Bottom),  London's  Sunday  Times  is  sim¬ 
ilarly  displayed  through  a  smaller  frame  surrounded  by  FreeRe¬ 
public  logos  and  features. 


"Jiirisdiction  cases  are  liot,”  said  Ruth 
Hill  Hro,  an  attorney  with  Chicago’s 
McBride,  Baker  &  Coles,  and  co-author 
of  Online  Law.  The  SPA  s  I.egal  Guide  to 
Doing  Business  on  the  Internet.  “States 
are  seeing  a  drop  in  revenue  of  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars,  so  many  states  are 
interested  in  this.  Without  tax  bases, 
.schools  can  get  shorted.” 

Some  states  may  treat  online  sub¬ 
scriptions  the  same  as  dead-tree  version 
subscriptions  —  subject  ter  a  use  tax  if 
the  news  organization  has  brick-and- 
mortar  .structures  or  employees  in  the 
taxing  .state's  juri.sdiction.  States  do  not 
have  jurisdiction  erver  print  catalog  sell¬ 
ers  if  business  is  ju.st  done  over  phones 
and  the  po.stal  .ser\  ices. 

Late  la.st  year,  a  federal  court  ruled 
that  even  therugh  a  Web  site  has  world- 
w'ide  reach  that  does  not  necessarily 
e.stablish  the  grounds  for  legal  jurisdic¬ 
tion.  In  September,  another  federal 
court  ruled  that  if  sites  don't  engage  in 
interstate  commerce,  they  are  not 


Database 
Protection 

Database  struc¬ 
tures  and  their  con¬ 
tent  have  become 
one  of  the  most 
important  assets  of 
Internet-based  news 
organiz.ations.  Online 
business  directories, 
yellow  pages-like 
directories,  entertainment  event 
directories,  movie  listings  directories, 
and  restaurant  directories,  along  with 
classified  ad  directories  for  automo¬ 
biles  and  real  estate,  are  all  database 
driven  applications.  They  also  consti¬ 
tute  a  category  of  activity  that  is  pro¬ 
ducing  some  of  the  Web's  largest  rev¬ 
enue  streams. 

In  an  effort  to  prcrtect  the  “sweat  of 
the  brow”  collection  and  formatting  of 
databases,  a  bill  has  been  introduced 
in  Congress  to  protect  electronic  and 
printed  compilations  of  facts.  The 
“Collections  of  Information  Antipiracy 
Act,”  introduced  in  October  by  Rep. 
Howard  Coble  (R-N.C.),  would  pro¬ 
hibit  the  piracy  of  the  contents  of 
databases  if  it  harms  potential  markets 
for  the  information. 

"Violators  would  be  fined  up  to 
$250,000  or  imprisoned  for  up  to  five 
years.  The  bill  doesn't  re.strict  not-for- 
profit,  research,  and  educational  u.ses  of 
databases,  however. 


bound  to  be  called  to 
another  jurisdiction  to 
answer  a  legal  com¬ 
plaint.  Analysts  .say 
companies  are  subject 
to  increa.sed  liability 
for  trademark  infrin¬ 
gement  when  using 
electronic  commerce 
on  their  sites. 

“I  really  think  the 
legal  issues  will  arise 
in  the  money-mak¬ 
ing  aspects,”  said 
Katherine  White,  a 
North  Carolina- 
based  online  news 
attorney.  “Online 
news  sites  are  doing 
a  lot  of  partnering. 
What  if  the  transac¬ 
tions  and  sales  tax 
commissions  aren't 
handled  properly? 
What  happens  if  that 
product  (they  are 
selling  on  their  site) 
blows  up?” 


Copyright 

There  are  a  number  of  areas  (jf 
online  publishing  that  are  enmeshed  in 
copyright-related  legal  actions. 

Overall,  Web  publishers  are  showing 
an  increasing  willingne.ss  to  legally  pur¬ 
sue  copyright  infringers  across  the  Inter¬ 
net  Chicago-based  Playboy,  for 
in.stance,  has  taken  both  legal  and 
mechanical  actions  designed  to  thwart 
those  who  would  pirate  the  pho- 
tograplis  of  its  online  publications.  It 
has  been  the  plaintiff  in  two  copyright 
infringement  cases;  at  the  same  time,  it 
has  embedded  digital  watermarks  into 
all  of  its  thousands  of  digital  images. 
The  watermarks  feature  a  photograph's 
copyright  and  contact  information.  The 
technology  is  provided  by  Digimarc, 
which  “spiders”  the  Web  to  track  the 
watermarks  and  locate  copyright 
offenders. 

Some  of  the  mo.st  contentious  legal 
confrontations  of  the  la.st  year  have 
involved  the  peculiar  new  i.ssue  of  “link¬ 
ing,”  in  which  one  operator  includes  on 
his  own  Web  site  a  link  that  clicks 
directly  to  the  page  of  .someone  else's 
Web  site.  Such  “hypertext”  links  .struc¬ 
turally  constitute  the  ver>'  essence  of 
what  makes  the  World  Wide  Web  such  a 
new  and  innovative  medium.  Yet,  they 
can  al.so  be  u.sed  to  violate  what  many 
publishers  feel  is  their  legally  protected 
right  to  benefit  exclusively  frttm  the 
draw  or  allure  (rf  the  original  editorial 
content  they  place  in  their  publications. 

“Hypertext  is  a  whole  new  wrinkle  in 
copyright  and  trademark  law.  That  wrin¬ 
kle  will  not  be  ironed  out  until  the 
courts  have  had  their  .say,”  said  John 
Mastandrea,  managing  editor  of  Law 
Journal  Kxtra,  a  site  that  links  to  legal 
i.ssues  and  ca.ses.  “.More  troubling  for 
hypertext  aficionados  is  the 
linking/framing  question,"  he  explained. 

This  issue  has  been  the  pivot  of  a 
number  of  recent  high-profile  legal 
actions.  The  first,  begun  in  October 
1996,  was  the  Washington  Post  Compa¬ 
ny  et.  al.  rs.  TotalNEWS.  in  which  six 
media  giants  sued  the  virtual  new.s.stand 
for  copyright  and  trademark  infringe¬ 
ment  for  linking  to  the  news  organiza¬ 
tions'  content  through  frames.  As  Total¬ 
NEWS  visitors  were  drawn  to  click  to  a 
story  in  the  online  version  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  f^ost,  for  in.stance,  that  Ro.st  story' 
was  displayed  surrounded  by  a  frame 
.structure  studded  with  TotalNEWS'  own 
logo  and  adverti.sements. 

The  plaintiffs  claimed  TotalNEWS 
was  profiting  from  their  work.  In  a  sum¬ 
mary  paragraph  of  the  complaint,  the 
media  companies  .said  TotalNEWS  is 
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If  you  have  an  existing  comic  section,  consider  adding  to 
it  to  bring  even  more  eyeballs  and  smiles  to  your  site. 


bow.  Universal  offers  an  optional  reveu^  progrfp.  Link  to 

tie  store,  and  you'll  partidpate  in  the  product  ||te|1'even^'^ithat  originates 
pur  site.  As  online  sales  grow,  so  will  your  opp^pnity.  The  store 

is  easy  to  navigate  and  secure.  Users  loVi  M^d  sowll  you. 


For  more  inforiTWfcn,  visit  our  demo  site  at  www.uciick.com/ciemo.  tOr  contact  phone,  fax  or  email. 
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You  have  complete  design  flexibility.  Detailed  traffic  reports  are  proV^d. 


The  ad  space  on  each  of  your  UClick  pages  gives  yi 
environment  for  your  advertisers.  You'll  enjoy  higher! 

rates.  And  more  traffic  that  stays  longeif 
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“engaged  in  the  Internet  equivalent  of 
pirating  copyrighted  material  from  a 
variety  of  famous  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines,  or  television  news  programs; 
packaging  those  stories  to  advertisers  as 
part  of  a  competitive  publication  or  pro¬ 
gram.... and  pocketing  advertising  rev¬ 
enue  generated  by  their  unauthorized 
use  of  that  material.” 

TotalNEWS  capitulated  before  the 
case  went  to  court,  agreeing  not  to 
frame  the  plaintiffs'  sites.  Instead,  it 
links  with  “plain  vanilla  links,”  that  do 
'not  carry  its  logos  or  advertising. 

“I  don't  think  you’ve  seen  the  last  of 
the  framing  issues,”  said  Bruce  Keller, 
an  attorney  with  New  York's  Debevoise 
&  Plimpton,  who  represented  the  Big 
Media  Six  in  the  TotalNEWS  case.  “1 
think  a  lot  of  people  are  trying  to  make 
money  online,  and  framing  is  maybe 
one  of  those  ways.” 

In  fact,  in  November,  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  sent  a  “cease  and  desist”  order  to 
FreeRepublic  of  Fresno,  Calif.,  for 
“appropriating"  their  on-line  content 
through  linking.  FreeRepublic,  a  one- 
person  site,  uses  frames  around  the 
Times  content.  The  Times  contends  this 
is  confusing  to  users. 

The  same  linking  issue  is  the  basis  of 
the  Ticketmaster  vs.  Seattle  Sidewalk 
case,  a  lawsuit  filed  in  xMay  charging 
Microsoft's  Sidewalk  with  trademark 
dilution  for  linking  directly  to  pages 
deep  into  Ticketmaster’s  Web  site.  Tick¬ 
etmaster  objected,  .saying  Sidewalk  was 
misleading  users  into  believing  Ticket- 
master  supports  the  Microsoft  site. 

Ticketma.ster  claimed  that  Sidewalk 
created  advertising  supported  pages 
linking  to  Ticketmaster's  live  event 
information  without  Ticketmaster’s 
approval,  and  is  therefore  committing 
electronic  piracy. 

"There’s  a  real  issue  with  deep  links 
—  it  poses  interesting  issues  when  it’s  to 
your  commercial  disadvantage  and  their 
(the  linkers)  commercial  advantage  to 
link,”  Keller  .said. 

No  action  on  the  case  has  been  taken 
for  several  months. 

In  another  links  ca.se  in  December, 
News  Index  of  Pittsburgh  was  served 
with  a  “cease  and  desist”  order  from  the 
Times  of  London,  claiming  that  their 
linking  to  the  Times  of  London  is  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  Times  copyrights.  News 
Index  neither  frames  nor  sells  advertise¬ 
ments  again.st  linked  content. 

"What  I  find  truly  amazing  is  their 
claim  that  sending  persons  to  their  site 
violates  their  copyright.  If  such  a  claim 
were  e\er  declared  legal,  every  search 
engine  on  the  Net,  not  just  news  relat¬ 


ed,  would  be  required  to  have  explicit 
permission  from  every  site  they  index 
for  inclusion,”  .said  Sean  Peck,  the  sole 
proprietor  of  News  Index,  in  a  po.sting 
to  a  iLst.serv'. 

A  Times  of  London  spokesman  .said 
in  a  published  report  that  the  primary 
objection  is  that  News  Index’s  link 
bypas.se.s  the  electronic  newspaper’s 
registration  process. 

At  presstime.  Peck  .said  a  .settlement 
had  been  reached  between  the  parties 
that  would  allow  News  Index  to  link  to 
the  Times  but  he  declined  to  elaborate. 

Who  Owns  Sports  Scores? 

Another  copyright  case  of  signifi¬ 
cance  to  many  news  organizations  that 
gather  information  at  public  events  is 
that  pitting  the  National  Basketball 
Association  (NBA)  again.st  Stats,  Inc., 
and  Motorola. 

The  NBA  tried  to  block  Stats,  a  sports 
news  and  information  organization  that 
distributes  its  rep(3rts  via  pagers  and 
Web  sites,  from  delivering  real-time 
NBA  .scores  to  its  clients. 

An  appellate  court  ruled  in  early 
1997  that  real-time  game  scores  are  not 
protected  by  copyright  law.  Since  then 
the  National  Basketball  Association 
(NBA),  has  been  preparing  an  appeal. 

The  NBA  claimed  it  owned  game 
scores  and  that  Stats  and  Motorola 
should  have  to  pay  to  rebroadcast  them. 

Domain  Name  Squatters 

An  area  of  trademark  infringement 
that  became  a  serious  concern  for  news 
organizations  in  1997  is  domain  name 
pirating.  This  controversial  practice  — 
of  registering  some  variation  of  a  news¬ 
paper's  name  as  one’s  own  Web  site  — 
is  also  called  “domain  name  squatting.” 

In  September,  The  Chicago  Trihiine 
and  the  Tampa  Tribune  filed  suit  against 
a  Maryland  company,  Internet  Services 
Incorporated,  for  allegedly  infringing 
and  diluting  their  trademarks  after  it  reg¬ 
istered  the  domain  names  ChicagoTri- 
bune.com  and  TampaTribune.com.  The 
case  has  not  yet  gone  to  trial. 

The  company,  which  produces 
“Internet  New.s,stand,”  also  owns  at  lea.st 
10  other  media-related  names,  including 
LosAngelesTimes.com, 
TimesMirror.com,  and  Izvestia.com. 

Network  Solutions  Inc.,  which  regis¬ 
tered  the  names,  distributes  Web 
addresses  on  a  fir.st-come,  first-served 
basis,  and  does  not  negotiate  trademark 
disputes. 

But  the  newspapers,  which  own  the 


trademarks  to  the  names  in  dispute,  are 
hopeful  that  the  names  will  be  turned 
over  by  the  domain  name  squatter. 

"There  are  cases  like  that  in  a  lot  of 
other  industries,”  said  Peter  Jakab,  a 
principal  in  the  New  York-based  law 
firm  of  Fein  &  Jakab.  “For  the  mo.st  part, 
courts  are  not  tolerant  of  that,  becau.se 
of  trademark,  unfair  competition,  and 
commercial  misappropriation  issues.” 
Jakab  repre.sented  TotalNEWS  in  its 
copyright  ca.se  against  the  six  media 
giants  this  year. 

Looking  Ahead:  Fair  Use 

Legal  analysts  suggest  that  one  of  the 
next  areas  of  law'  that  will  heat  up  for 
Web  publishers  is  the  Fair  U.se  Doctrine. 
“Fair  Use”  is  a  legal  concept  that  refers 
to  the  right  of  an  individual,  journali.st, 
or  schcjlar  to  reprcjduce  small  portions 
of  a  copyrighted  work  for  their  own 
personal  u.se  or  as  material  quoted  with¬ 
in  their  own  journali.stic  or  literary 
works. 

The  exact  parameters  of  fair  use  have 
long  been  a  point  of  contention 
between  publishers  and  those  who 
claim  the  right  to  reproduce  sections  of 
their  copyrighted  works.  Obviously,  the 
Internet  raises  the  potential  complexity 
of  this  issue  to  new  heights. 

“Fair  u.se  kind  of  flexes  with  each 
new  medium  that  has  come  on  the 
.scene.  The  $64,000  que.stion  is,  "what 
are  going  to  be  the  bounds  of  fair 
u.se... there  is  bound  to  be  an  expan¬ 
sion,’”  .said  Jakab. 


Martha  L.  Stone  is  a  professor  of  New 
Media  &  Technology  at  Roosevelt  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Chicago  and  a  writer  spe¬ 
cializing  in  on-line  news  industry’ 
topics. 


URLs: 


Oigimarc: 

http://www.dig1marc.com 


Law  Journal  Extra:  http://ljx.com 
FreeRepublic: 

http://www.freerepublic.com 
News  Index: 

http://www.newsindex.com 
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Ventures 


A  group  of  leading  U.S.  media  companies 
has  formed  Classified  Ventures, 
an  Internet  partnership  that  gives  newspapers 
three  ways  to  secure  their  position  as  the  nation’s 
largest  suppliers  of  classified  advertising. 


The  online  advertising  product 
for  new  and  used  vehicles. 


NewHomeNetwork.com 


The  online  advertising  product 
for  new  home  builders  and  developers. 


APARTMENTS.COM 

The  Smart  Way  to  Search 

The  online  advertising  product 
for  residential  rental  properties. 


For  more  information  please  contact  Tim  Knight,  V.R  Business  Development 
Classified  Ventures,  30  S.  Wacker  Dr.,  Chicago,  IL  60606 
phone  312.575.2700  fax  312.648.0201  or  e-mailTKnight@Classifiedventures.com 
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MARKET  FOR  LOCAL 
WEB  INFO  SERVICES 

An  In-depth  Survey  of  User  Demand 


Beyond  the  promotional  hype  of  the  city  guide  wars,  researchers  have  found 
some  genuine  surprises:  local  Web  users  are  older  then  assumed;  and  more 
than  expected  depend  on  local  Web  sites  for  personal  activity  planning. 


A  year  after  major  local  sites  like  Sidewalk, 
Digital  City,  CitySearch,  DiveIn,  Cox  Inter¬ 
active,  and  other  local  sites  started  appear¬ 
ing,  a  better  understanding  is  emerging 
about  how  these  sites  may  be  used  —  and 
how  viable  they  might  be  in  the  long  run. 

Surveys  conducted  by  research  firm  Find/SVP  show 
strong  user  interest  in  local  sites.  Fifty-one  percent  of 
Internet  users  have  already  accessed  local  applications 
such  as  news,  weather,  sports,  real  estate,  and  business 
sites.  Moreover,  46  percent  indicate  that  they  would  u.se 
sites  that  aggregate  local  content  “at  least  once  a  week.” 

To  be  certain,  local  sites  have  yet  to  evolve  past  the 
“advanced  beginner”  stage.  Even  the  virtual  city  chains 
—  which  spent  millions  of  dollars  developing  their 
local  sites  —  don’t  claim  to  have  more  than  several 
thousand  regular  users  for  individual  markets  — 
although  many  try  to  blur  the  line  between  “one  time 
visits”  and  regular  “users.” 

Digital  City  executives,  for  instance,  say  that  “over 
two  million  America  Online  users”  have  visited  a  Dig¬ 
ital  City  area  since  its  inception  and  that  its  registered 
users  access  Digital  City  for  an  average  of  26  minutes 
per  month.  That  may  be  a  testament  to  the  power  of 
AOL’s  pipeline,  but  the  number  of  registered  Digital 
City  users  is  not  publicly  revealed,  and  regular  users 
probably  don't  exceed  25,000  in  any  given  market. 

However,  many  local  sites  appear  to  be  growing  at 
a  nice  clip.  In  fact,  CitySearch  is  getting  growth  rates 
of  “20  percent  to  30  percent  per  month,”  according  to 
president  Thomas  Layton. 

If  such  growth  were  to  continue,  services  in  .some 
markets  could  conceivably  have  as  large  an  audience 
as  many  alternative  newsweeklies  by  mid-1998.  And 
the  demographic  profiles  they  are  reaching  —  in  terms 
of  purchasing  power  —  are  considerably  stronger  than 
expected  and  could  lead  the  way  to  robust  action  as 
commerce  engines. 

Unexpected  Findings 

There  are  some  surprises  about  who,  exactly,  is 
tapping  into  the  local  sites.  These  local  services  were 
expected  to  be  primarily  comprised  of  Web-centric  18- 
34  year  olds  with  a  heavy  male  skew.  To  be  certain, 
this  demographic  segment  has  shown  up  in  force. 
What  no  one  really  expected  was  the  presence  of  a 
more  mature  demographic. 


“Suburban  families  are  our  top  segment,”  says  Dig¬ 
ital  City  Washington,  DC  general  manager  Brad  Davis, 
noting  that  75  percent  of  the  site’s  audience  is  25-54. 
“Half  of  our  audience  have  two  incomes  and  children 
at  home.  The  second  biggest  group  for  us  is  the  18-32 
year  old  segment.” 

Sidewalk  has  seen  much  the  same  phenomenon. 
“We  skew  more  towards  the  average  U.S.  population 
than  the  average  Web  population,”  explains  general 
manager  Frank  Schott. 

If  that  finding  holds,  it  is  certain  to  disappoint 
newspaper-originated  sites  such  as  Boston.com,  who 
had  been  hoping  that  Sidewalk  and  other  lcx,'al  ser¬ 
vices  would  skew  young,  while  they  continued  the 
newspaper’s  pattern  (jf  dominating  older  age  brackets, 
where  much  of  the  purchasing  power  lies. 

Actual  Usage 

Beyond  the  size  of  the  u.ser  ba.se,  actual  usage  of 
the  sites  is  said  to  be  fairly  .strong.  Some  sites  report 
that  their  usage  has  been  expanding  as  users  begin  to 
count  on  local  sites  for  planning  their  local  activities 
and  connecting  to  community  events. 

US  West’s  DiveIn,  for  instance,  reports  the  average 
page  views  per  session  for  the  ten  DiveIn  sites  now 
range  between  17  and  23  pages.  “We  re  seeing  that 
people  are  really  using  the  site,  and  like  the  mix  of 
original  content  and  links  that  we  provide,”  says 
DiveIn  \T  Meredith  Flynn-Ripley.  “They’re  not  ju.st 
coming  in  to  glance  at  a  page  or  .so.” 

The  same  pattern  is  prevailing  at  CitySearch.  "The 
first  time  people  visit  us,  they  are  looking  for  arts  and 
entertainment  activities,”  Layton  explains.  “But  when 
they  see  the  breadth  and  depth  of  our  sites,  they  come 
back  for  broader  u.ses.”  For  in.stance,  users  “go  in  to 
find  a  jazz  event,  and  then  they'll  use  the  service  to 
find  a  nearby  re.staurant,”  he  says. 

“It’s  like  a  Saturday  morning  errand  run.”  says  City- 
Search  chairman  Charles  Conn,  who  contends  that  the 
number  of  average  page  views  for  the  San  Franci.sco 
site  —  which  he  w'ould  not  reveal  —  are  “double”  the 
industry'  average  for  non-local  sites. 

What  Are  They  Looking  For? 

Naturally,  the  Arts  and  Entertainment  sections  get  the 
lion’s  .share  of  hits  on  mo.st  .services.  But  Conn  claims 
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that  “at  least  one-third"  of  CitySearch  San 
Francisco’s  page  views  are  grabbed  by  its 
community  resource  areas  involving 
health,  education,  government,  etc. 

And  while  mo.st  of  the  local  services 
shy  away  from  providing  specific  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  u.sage  of  different 
applications  for  competitive  reasons, 
lx)th  DiveIn  and  Digital  City  say  that 
they've  gotten  plenty  of  mileage  from 
their  interactive  applications  —  even  if 
the  numlxir  erf  u.sers  may  measure  in  the 
hundreds  and  low  thousands,  rather  than 
the  tens  of  thousands. 

“U.ser  e-mail  and  polling  is  wildly  suc- 
ce.s,sful,’’  Diveln’s  Flynn-Ripley  says.  “Our 
users  enjoy  rating  the  different  events 
and  services  that  we  cover.” 

Digital  City’s  reports  of  a  high  degree 
of  success  with  its  interactive  applica¬ 
tions  is  nert  surprising  since  the  .service 
has  largely  been  built  around  AOL’s  chat 
rcxrms.  In  one  recent  crnline  peril,  San 
Franci.sco  Digital  City  “gert  a  thousand 
unique  verters,  erne  thousand  e-mails  to 
Mayor  Brerwn  and  the  superintendents, 
and  1,(X)()  pecrple  to  participate  in  a  mes¬ 
sage  berard,”  nerted  San  Franciscer  gener¬ 
al  manager  Bill  Gorman. 

Sidewalk  Wrong? 

This  trend  would  appear  ter  ccrntra.st 
w  ith  research  by  Sidewalk  that  sherwed 
that  peerple  weruldn’t  be  interested  in 
(rther  u.ser  opinierns  —  at  lea.st  until  a 
“critical  mass”  erf  users  ceruld  lx?  reached. 

What  Schott  finds  interesting  is  that 
Sidewalk  has  determined  a  definite  pat¬ 
tern  erf  u.sage  ferr  kx'al  .serv'ices.  “We’re 
seeing  three  types  of  u.sers  right  now,”  he 
.says.  “The  fir.st  group  erf  pecrple  are  those 
w  her  ju.st  come  in  ern  Thursday  and  Friday 
ter  .see  what  is  gcring  cm  ftrr  the  weekend.” 
Cernversely,  usage  is  Icrwest  cm  Sunday 
and  Mcrnday,  he  .says.  "The  secernd  type 
erf  u.sers  are  thexse  wher  access  the  .service 
ter  get  their  personalized  picks  for  re.stau- 
rants,  mervies,  etc.  Tlie  third  type  is  a  task- 
oriented  u.ser  wher  w  ill  go  in  with  a  spe¬ 
cific  mi.ssiem.  such  as  finding  mervies  err 
events.  The.se  may  ger  ter  erther  areas  frerm 
there,”  he  adds,  nerting  that  erver  the  long¬ 
term,  the.se  are  the  ideal  types  erf  u.sers. 

Don't  Like  It 

One  leK'al  applicatiern  that  appears  to 
get  a  thumbs-derwn  frerm  many  u.sers  of 
lercal  sites,  herwever,  is  overly  IcKalized 
(i.e.;  neighberrhexrd-level)  sperrts  inferr- 
matiern.  Advance  Publicatiern’s  New  Jer- 
.sey  Online,  ferr  in.stance,  ferund  that  while 
people  like  Icxal  sperrts  —  indeed,  it  is  a 
key  driver  ferr  lexal  inferrmatiern  —  they 
want  ter  get  it  frerm  larger  sites  covering 
entire  metrer  err  regiernal  markets.  “When 


we’ve  tried  to  break  down  sports  lexally, 
with  forums  for  high  scherol  sperrts,  we 
haven’t  had  any  traffic  for  it,”  nertes  NJO 
executive  producer  Scott  Brerdeur.  “Peo¬ 
ple  wanted  to  get  the  breadth  and  .scope 
erf  sports  througherut  the  state.” 

Intere.stingly,  .several  .services  say  that 
news  has  not  been  especially  perpular  — 
although  CitySearch  cerntends  that  its  TV 
.statiern  and  newspaper  news  partners  tend 
to  get  much  higher  usage  when  they 
heavily  promote  the  site.  Sidewalk’s  Schott 
flatly  .says  that  Sidewalk  dere.sn’t  really 
cermpete  agairrst  news-driven  sites  origi¬ 
nated  by  newspaper  companie?s.  “New.s- 
papers  are  serving  a  suburban  audience,” 
he  says.  Other  .services  have  ferund  that 
breaking  news  gets  attention  on  the  lexal 
sites,  but  general  news  coverage  is  a  lo.ser. 

Schott’s  contention  that  Sidewalk 
deresn’t  compete  again.st  newspapers, 
incidentally,  allerws  him  to  conveniently 
claim  (when  pressed)  that  Sidewalk  is 
probably  “the  number  one  service”  in 
Seattle  and  the  Twin  Cities,  and  “numlrer 
two  or  three  in  Bo.ston.”  Schott  is  the  first 
to  concede,  however,  that  such  compar¬ 
ative  ranking  among  the  services  is  actu¬ 
ally  hard  to  establish  and  is  largely  anec¬ 
dotal  at  this  point.  “But  we  are  ju.st 
getting  started,”  he  adds. 

The  At-Work  Crowd 

Another  les.son  learned  frerm  the  field 
ahxrut  local  u.sage  is  that  many  users  are 
acce.s.sing  the  sites  from  work,  rather  than 
from  herme.  Sidewalk,  CitySearch,  and 
Divein  have  each  found  the  .same  results. 
'They’re  using  DiveIn  at  lunch  time  and  at 
the  tail  end  of  the  day,”  nertes  Flynn-Ripley. 
“That’s  not  surprising,  really,  when  yeru 
think  of  the  blurring  erf  peerple’s  prerfes- 
siernal  and  personal  lives.”  By  lergging  on  at 
werrk,  many  pecrple  also  get  tlie  advantage 
of  high  speed  acce.ss  that  facilitate?s  more 
multime?dia  applicatierns,  she  explains. 

Wltile  important  les.sern,s  have  tx?en 
leamt?d  aberut  herw  peerple  have  used 
kx'al  services,  it  remains  ter  be  .seen 
whether  regular  “media-like”  usage  can  be 
sustained  for  the  lexal  services,  as 
oppexserd  to  the  reference-erriented,  “direc- 
terry-like”  usage  that  we  .see  terday.  More 
importantly,  perhaps,  there  is  still  the  po.s- 
.sibility  that  erne  err  two  of  the  virtual  cities 
w  ill  break  out  of  the  berx  and  lx?gin  to 
derminate  the  c'ategory,  overcerming  the 
threat  that  .severe  market  fragmentatiern 
will  impact  each  lexal  site’s  ability  to  grow 
and  prervide  .services. 


Peter  Krasiloi’sky  is  vice  president  of 
Aden  Communications  Inc.,  in  Bethes- 
da,  Md.,  and  author  of  the  Find/SVT 
report,  “Local  Information  on  the  Net.  ” 
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You’re  at  an  Intern 
Suddenly,  the  con 


Here’s  why  you’n 


When  the  topic  is  City 
Guides,  the  conversation 
invariably  turns  to  the  big 
national  companies  that  are  moving  in  and 
setting  up  their  own  local  guides.  Companies 
like  Microsoft  and  Yahoo!  So  who’s  going  to 
generate  the  most  traffic,  you  or  them? 


While  nobody  would  argue 
that  local  newspapers  are 
the  best  source  for  local 
information,  it’s  the  big  companies  that  have  all 
the  technology  and  marketing  muscle.  To  level 
the  field,  you  need  a  partner  who’s  expert  in  City 
Guides.  And  at  Interactive  Newspapers  ’98, 


To  learn  more  about  the  CityGuide  Suite,  visit  our  lxx>th  (*^34  &.  35). 


net  conference, 
iversation  turns  to 
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e  the  expert 

^  you’ll  meet  such  a  company:  Zip2.  Zip2  has 
everything  you  need  to  make  your  Web  site 
more  compelling,  more  interactive,  and  more 
lucrative.  Everything  from  arts  &.  entertain¬ 
ment  guides,  to  automotive  and  real  estate 
guides,  to  Yellow  Pages,  community  self- 
publishing,  editorial  tools  and  more.  It’s  all  part 


of  our  CityGuide  Suite™  —  a  comprehensive 
solution  of  products,  marketing  and  sales 
support  to  help  you  build  traffic  and  revenue. 
And  expertise. 
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We  power  the  press 


by  Peter  Krasilovsky 


10  KEY 
FINDINGS 

A  Synopsis  of 
"LOCAL  INFORMATION  ON 
THE  NET':  A  New  Strate¬ 
gic  Research  Report" 

1.  "Critical  Mass"  of  Local 
Users  Is  Biggest  Local  Driver 

The  biggest  driver  of  local  Web 
service  development  is  the  emergence 
of  a  “critical  mass”  of  local  users. 
Seven  metropolitan  areas  now  have 
more  than  one  million  users,  and 
more  than  46  communities  now  boast 
over  100,000  online  users.  However, 
not  all  of  these  users  will  be  ideal  tar¬ 
gets  for  all  types  of  local  .services.  A 
strong  community  orientation  is  vital 
for  establishing  media-like  services 
that  require  community  interaction. 

2.  Half  of  Internet  Users  Already 
Access  Local  Information 

while  still  in  their  formative  stages, 
local  .services  are  already  widely 
accessed.  At  this  point,  however,  local 
usage  is  largely  business-oriented, 
rather  than  mainstream  —  half  of 
recent  local  users  have  searched  for 
product  information  online  and  one- 
third  have  made  online  purchases.  The 
profile  of  tcxiay’s  user  is  actually  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  of  a  business  person:  He/she 
is  somewhat  older,  better  educated, 
more  likely  to  be  male  than  a  non-user, 
has  experience  with  the  Web,  and  uses 
it  more  often.  The  business-oriented 
local  content  users  show  significant 
interest  in  local  online  commerce. 

3.  Consumer  Applications 
Are  Likely  To  Grow  Quickly 

While  today’s  local  content  users 
make  the  most  out  of  nascent  local 
applications  currently  available,  the 
percentage  of  consumer/personal 
usage  is  certain  to  rise  as  the  genre 
matures  and  users  make  local  infor¬ 
mation  part  of  their  Web  routines. 


Much  of  the  rise  will  be  attributed  to 
the  simple  convenience  of  accessing 
local  information  online,  as  opposed 
to  accessing  such  information  via 
print,  TV,  radio  or  other  linear  media. 

4.  Regular  Use  of  'One  Stop' 
Local  Sites  is  Likely  To  Be  High 

Internet  users  are  not  only  intere.sted 
in  accessing  local  applications,  but  they 
are  intere.sted  in  getting  all  their  local 
applications  in  one  place.  Asked 
whether  they  would  access  “an  aggre¬ 
gated  local  information  site  that  met 
most  or  all  of  your  local  information 
needs,”  more  than  46%  of  Internet  users 
said  they'd  regularly  access  such  a  site. 
This  is  potentially  good  news  for  devel¬ 
opers  of  “virtual  cities,”  such  as  Side¬ 
walk,  America  Online’s  Digital  City,  or 
CitySearch.  But  not  all  the  data  supports 
the  concept  of  a  virtual  city  —  or  at 
least  a  virtual  city  that  is  entirely 
focused  on  local  applications.  Indeed, 
the  Survey  found  that  local  information 
users  have  a  wide  body  of  local  and 
non-local  needs  and  would  benefit 
from  having  a  personalized  menu  in 
which  all  of  their  favorite  applications 

—  including  non-local  applications  — 
are  found  in  one  place. 

5.  Localization  =  Personalization 

Personalization  and  localization  are 
among  the  array  of  customizing  tools 
being  deployed  by  many  local  ser¬ 
vices.  It  is  likely  that  personalization 

—  home  page  customization, 
event/movie/ restaurant  filtering, 
“pushed”  information  via  e-mail 
reminders,  off-line  screen  savers,  and 
“datebooks”  —  will  change  the  face  of 
local  online  services  (and  other  Web 
sites  as  well).  Intuitive  services  such  as 
e-mail  alerts  ranging  from  traffic- 
updates  to  “your  favorite  performer  is 
coming  to  town”-like  .services  could 
prove  to  be  “the  killer  app”  of  the  local 
online  market. 

6.  Provision  of  Community 
Resources  Is  Uneven 

One  of  the  more  altruistic  motives 
for  the  development  of  local  online 
services  was  the  idea  that  they  would 
act  as  a  community  resource  for  local 


government,  schools,  senior  centers, 
health  facilities,  and  other  local  needs. 
However,  with  the  exception  of  local 
business  and  sports-related  sites,  such 
applications  have  never  been  especial¬ 
ly  successful.  Given  the  poor  track 
record  of  mo.st  community  services, 
and  lack  of  obvious  revenue  potential, 
community  re.sources  are  being  pur¬ 
posely  avoided  by  for-profit  virtual 
cities  such  as  Sidewalk,  and  de- 
emphasized  by  Digital  City  and  others. 

But  some  local  online  services  have 
taken  the  opposite  tact.  They  are  trying 
to  work  directly  with  providers  of 
community  resources,  believing  their 
inclusion  to  be  vital  for  the  service’s 
reputation  as  a  provider  of  “compre¬ 
hensive  community  .services”  —  and 
even  as  a  driver  of  repeat  and/or  syn¬ 
ergistic  traffic  to  the  site. 

7.  No  Service  Will  Domi¬ 
nate  At  First 

One-stop  local  online  services  such 
as  Microsoft’s  Sidewalk,  AOL’s  Digital 
City,  and  CitySearch  have  been 
launched  on  the  premise  that  they 
could  soon  dominate  the  emerging 
market  for  local  online  services.  The 
various  types  of  local  .services,  frag¬ 
mented  audiences  for  them,  and 
diverse  markets,  however,  make  it 
highly  unlikely  that,  in  the  short  term, 
a  single  player  will  come  to  dominate 
the  local  space,  or  ev'en  individual  local 
markets. 

Instead,  a  “hierarchy”  of  local  ser¬ 
vice  categories  may  develop,  with 
major  local  services  (such  as  the  vari¬ 
ous  virtual  cities  and  newspaper  sites) 
taking  the  lion’s  share  of  local  markets. 
But  .several  other  niche  providers  will 
also  edge  into  these  markets.  Such 
niche  providers  as  Yahoo!,  DiveIn,  and 
Planet  Direct  are  cheaply  produced 
localized  services  that  will  largely 
depend  on  national  advertising.  Subse¬ 
quently,  they  may  initially  prove  to  be 
more  profitable  with  smaller  audiences 
than  locally  produced  .services  with 
larger  audiences. 

8.  Technology  Might  Be 
Critical  Factor 

Continued  on  page  45 
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Tribune 

Marketed  worldwide  by 
Tribune  Media  Services 
www.tms.tribune.com 


KRT  Interactive- 
Online  news  content 
that  measures  up  to  your 
newspaper’s  quality  standard 


Five  days  a  week,  KRT  delivers  stunning 
interactive  text,  QuickTime™  versions 
of  our  popular  News  in  Motion  broadcast 
animations,  audio  clips,  and  explanatory 
graphics  in  robust  news  packages  that 
make  the  best  use  of  the  medium.  KRT 
Interactive  includes  our  new  "Ist  Person" 
feature,  which  covers  one  person  in  the 
news,  in-depth  each  week. 


KRT  Interactive — it's  the  kind  of 
reporting  that  engages  Internet  users 
and  keeps  them  returning  to  your 
publication  for  their  news  needs. 


Visit  us  in  Seattle  at  Interactive 
Newspapers,  Booths  18  and  19 
or  at  www.krtinfo.com  to  view 
samples  of  our  dynamic  Web 
packages.  Contact  us  at 
800-245-6536  for  more 
information  on  how  to  add 
KRT  Interactive  to  your 
online  news. 


Interactive  news  packages  and 
QuickTime™  animations  from  KRT 
Interactive  give  your  site  superior 
content  on  breaking  news  and 
major  stories.  And  because  it  comes 
from  KRT  you  know  it  is  to  the  highest 
journalistic  standards. 
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by  Peter  M.  Zollman 

PERSONAL  WEB  AGENTS 
IN  YOUR  NEWSROOM 

HOW  TO  BOOST  YOUR  REPORTERS'  PERFORMANCE 

When  used  properly,  personal  search  agent  technology  is  a  powerful  tool  that 
can  systematically  broaden  and  deepen  your  reporters'  research  and  writing. 
But  the  process  is  not  magic  and  some  agent  systems  are  better  than  others. 


Personal  search  agent  news  services  are  available  from  a  growing 
number  of  sites  like  Inquisit,  NewsHound  and  CNN  Custom  News. 
All  are  different  in  the  scope  of  sources  they  search  and  the  nature 
of  the  results  they  automatically  return  each  day.  Used  correctly, 
the  sites  offer  powerful  new  sorts  of  tools  for  reporters  in  news¬ 
rooms  of  all  sizes. 


So  you’ve  finally  ripped  out  that  legacy 
editorial  management  system  that  could 
only  communicate  with  itself  and  you’ve 
installed  a  new  PC-based  network.  Now, 
for  the  first  time,  all  the  reporters  in  your 
new'sroom  have  their  own  Web  access  and  e-mail. 
OK.  what  do  you  do  now? 

You’ve  heard  all  the  hype  about  how  the  Inter¬ 
net  can  be  used  to  enhance  the  productivity  of 
reporters  by  economically  providing  them  with 
streams  of  meaningful  data.  You’re  ready  to  give  it 
a  go  but  you’re  also  forced  to  ask  yourself,  a  little 
sheepishly  perhaps,  “exactly  how  does  this  per- 
scrnal  news  agent  thing  really  work,  anyway?” 


Search  Engines 

Conceptually,  it’s  not  difficult  to  understand. 
Many  Internet  services  have  engineered  software 
capable  of  conducting  vast  numbers  of  searches 
through  equally  vast  numbers  of  news  feeds  and 
other  Net-based  text  resources.  Mechanically,  it’s  a 
lot  like  searching  your  owm  newsroom’s  story 
archives.  You  enter  the  terms  you’re  interested  in 
and  the  system  automatically  finds  all  the  items  of 
text  that  contain  those  terms. 

There  are  some  big  differences  in  the  way  per¬ 
sonal  news  agents  work,  though.  For  one  thing, 
they  search  current  news  stories  rather  than  old 
ones.  For  another,  they  do  that  same  search  over 
and  over  again,  day  after  day.  And,  thirdly,  they 
automatically  deliver  every  found  item  either  to  a 
personal  Web  site  “box”  that  you  can  access 
whenever  you  want,  or  to  your  own  e-mail  box. 

In  order  to  activate  a  personal  search  agent,  the 
editor  or  reporter  goes  to  that  service’s  main  Web 
site,  regi.sters,  and  is  then  presented  with  a  person¬ 
al  page  on  which  he  or  she  sets  up  a  .search.  The 
process  is  just  like  using  any  other  databa.se  —  you 
enter  .search  terms  that  can  also  be  qualified  or  refined 
with  Bcxilean  connectors  like  AND,  OR,  NOT,  etc. 

Robot  Research  Assistants 

In  terms  of  their  practical  function,  personal  news 
agent  services  are  very  much  like  having  robot 
research  assistants  who  roam  through  the  country’s 
new's  stands  and  press  release  centers,  gathering  up 


everything  about  any  subject  you  define.  U.sed  prop¬ 
erly,  this  incoming  information  can  be  a  daily  con¬ 
veyor  belt  of  valuable  .story  ideas,  quotable  sources, 
and  background  information  that  can  boo.st  the  out¬ 
put  of  mediocre  newsroom  performers  and  make 
good  ones  even  better.  It  can  be  particularly  useful 
for  reporters  assigned  to  cover  beats  such  as  educa¬ 
tion,  the  environment,  entertainment,  food,  various 
sports,  and  automotive  Lssues. 

Let’s  say  you  have  an  eager  young  reporter  who 
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n  your  p3.p0r,  people  READ. 
On  the  web,  people  DO. 

Get  your  community  web  site  to  do  more. 
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know  how  to  build  online  sales  revenue  and  increase  traffic 
for  your  region.  Our  online  publishing  systems  can  automate 
your  online  editorial  process.  And  you  can  have  more  than 
news  online.  With  Our  RegionOnline  modules  your  paper 
can  have  a  calendar,  restaurant  guides,  classifieds,  polls, 
forums,  shopping,  games,  job  banks,  and  a  local  web  site 
directory  to  keep  your  online  visitors  and  advertisers  coming 
back  for  more.  We  also  offer  online  self-publishing  features 
so  you  can  accumulate  information  faster  than  it  would  take 
to  walk  to  your  fax  machine! 

Visit  us  at  BOOTH  #38  at  the 
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has  just  been  assigned  to  write  for  your 
automotive  section  hut  who  has  neitlier 
experience  nor  contacts  in  that  industry. 
But  you  want  coverage  to  reflect  nation¬ 
al  industry'  events  as  authoritatively  and 
timely  as  possible. 

The  reporter  could  begin  by  .setting 
up  a  personal  agent  search  page  with 
the  key  words  "Ford  Motor  Co.”  This 
search  would  start  to  automatically  find 
and  deliver  press  releases  issued 
through  PR  Newswire  or  Business  Wire 
abtnit  the  corporation  s  many  activities 
and  financial  events;  breaking  news  .sto¬ 
ries  from  AP,  Reuters,  and  a  host  of 
other  wire  services;  technical  articles 
from  a  wide  range  of  racing,  engineer¬ 
ing,  and  con.sumer  automotive  maga¬ 
zines;  etc.  The  immediate  result  is  a 
trove  of  raw  information  that  any  rea- 
.sonably  intelligent  journalism  .student 
could  use  as  a  .starting  point  for 
researching  and  writing  credible  stories 
about  Ford's  activities  throughout  the 
national  automotive  indu.stry. 

Then,  by  e.stabli.shing  other,  .separate 
.search  pages  (or  additional  “search 
agents"),  the  reporter  could  do  the  .same 
thing  with  other  major  auto  manufactur¬ 
ers  or  with  certain  sectors  or  topics  rel¬ 
evant  to  the  automotive  field.  In  the 
end,  the  reporter  might  end  up  with  a 
number  of  search  agents  simultaneously 
re.searching  different  topics. 

Theoretically,  the  reporter  would  be 
able  to  log  onto  an  e-mail  or  special 
Web  box  every  few  hours  and  check  out 
the  latest  breaking  events  and  informa¬ 
tion  releases  from  the  entire  indu.stry. 

Speed  a  Major  Benefit 

while  it  consists  largely  of  news 
relea.ses,  news  articles,  and  government 
reports  or  announcements,  it’s  impor¬ 
tant  to  appreciate  how  fresh  this  daily 
flow  of  material  can  be.  For  in.stance, 
many  agents  can  automatically  find  and 
deliver  news  releases  within  minutes 
after  they've  been  put  on  the  PR 
Newswire  or  Business  Wire  Web  sites  — 
that's  many  days  or  even  a  week  before 
a  print  version  of  the  same  information 
would  normally  roll  into  your  city  desk 
via  regular  mail. 

But  fair  warning:  the  process  is  nei¬ 
ther  magical  nor  free  of  pitfalls.  It 
requires  a  lot  of  trial  and  error  to  fine 
tune  a  specific  search  string  to  deliver 
ju.st  what  you  want.  The  biggest  prob¬ 
lem  with  personal  news  search  agents  is 
that  they  can  also  function  as  Sorcerer's 
Apprentices  —  clogging  your  in-box 
with  hundreds  of  irrelevant  items.  (If, 
for  instance,  you  have  set  up  a  search 
for  "Ford”  in.stead  of  "Ford  Motor  Co.,” 


you  w'ould  end  up  with  a  daily 
avalanche  of  items  detailing  every  car 
accident  involving  a  Ford  car,  police 
chasing  Ford  Broncos,  and  .so  forth. 

Personal  agent  .search  sites  vary  in 
quality  and  efficiency  as  much  as  any 
other  sort  of  service  offered  on  the 
Internet  —  and  there  are  many  dozens 
available.  To  provide  editors  and 
reporters  with  a  general  .starting  point 
for  their  experimentation  and  planning, 

I  decided  to  do  a  test  comparison  of  six 
of  the  better  known  personal  search 
services  over  a  several  week  period. 

I  picked  two  search  topics  —  new 
media  and  the  auto  indu.stry.  Both  were 
selected  because  they  are  of  interest  to 
beat  reporters  in  many  types  of  news 
organizations.  1  used  very  rudimentary' 
key  words,  and  started  w'ith  an  outdated 
brow.ser  (Netscape  2.02),  but  later 
upgraded  to  Netscape  4.04.  In  mo.st 
ca.ses,  the  trial  was  .set  up  and  allow'ed 
to  run  for  a  few  days  or  a  couple  rrf 
weeks,  but  not  long  enough  to  truly 
refine  the  information  received  (or  to 
run  up  a  big  bill).  If  there  w'ere  prob¬ 
lems  —  and  there  were  .several  —  not  a 
lot  of  effort  w'ent  into  fixing  or  over¬ 
coming  them.  (1  tried  ^ 
to  play  average,  or  Ir=T=^j^jr| 
even  below-average,  1..*;?.  1  la 

in  my  computer 
skills.)  Re.sults  w'ere 
checked  several 
times,  but  not  every 
hour  or  every  day. 

flere's  w'hat  hap- 
pened.  listing  in 
order  from  be.st  to 


w'as  swamping  me  —  my  choice,  not 
Inquisit's  failing  —  even  though  I'd  cho¬ 
sen  the  digest  version.  I  sent  a  message 
to  shut  it  off,  and  got  a  response  w'ithin 
a  minute  or  two. 

Sources  were  broader  than  any  of  the 
other  .services.  In  addition  to  the  requi¬ 
site  PR  New'.swire  and  Busine.ss  Wire, 
Inquisit  delivered  material  from  New.s- 
Bytes,  UPI,  Consumer  Electronics, 
American  Banker,  and  dcrmestic  and 
international  newspapers,  including  the 
Buffalo  News,  Springfield  Regi.ster,  Flori¬ 
da  Times-lJnion,  New  Straits  Times, 
Jeru.salem  Post,  and  more. 

Support  was  outstanding.  I  sent  one 
minor  question  to  customer  support  and 
received  a  fast  answer  back. 

1  never  got  spurious  hits  —  which,  typ¬ 
ically,  are  a  function  more  of  the  .search 
criteria  the  u.ser  has  .set  than  the  fault  of 
the  .serv'ice  —  and  the  nevvs  was  delivered 
in  a  very  timely  fashion.  In  many  ca.ses,  I 
received  the  same  news  relea.ses  or  stories 
from  Inquisit  and  America  Online  News 
Profiles;  mo.st  of  the  time,  the  Incjuisit 
agent  delivered  them  first,  even  though  I 
was  using  AOL  e-mail. 


NewsHound' 


P«raonallz*d  News 

NvwtHound  s  rwws  and 

customizad  irfonnaUdn  d»Hv«ry  MrvKa. 
avaiMkbk  through  th*  wtb  and  by  •mail 

Wknttotaammora?  BjjJjJjjiSSJI 

Today's  Update 

HoUdaya  ihom  Nav«Houndi 


The  rtght  mformeton 


far  the  be.st  agent  to 

use  and  most  broad- 

based  of  the  services 

we  checked.  It  was  truly  exquisite.  The 

down  side  is  that  it  was  also  the  mo.st 

expensive,  at  $12.95  per  month. 

Inquisit  will  deliver  an  unlimited 
number  of  .stories  from  more  than  600 
.sources  in  either  digest  or  full-text  form, 
at  times  you  select.  Unlike  mo.st  of  the 
other  services,  w'hich  require  credit  card 
and  sign-up  for  your  free  trial,  Inquisit 
gives  you  the  free  trial  (two  weeks) 
without  a  credit  card,  and  then  follows 
up  with  e-mail  tips  after  one  week. 

It  was  very  easy  to  set  up  the  Inquisit 
agent  —  the  directions  were  the  be.st  of 
all  the  .services.  The  in.structions  on 
Boolean  search  were  outstanding.  It  was 
remarkably  simple  to  make  changes. 
After  a  few  days,  the  automotive  agent 


Wh«Ch*r  youT»  a  w»b 
wgajdof  baglnof,  using 
NswsHbund  Is  bssy 


NewsHound 

For  content,  NewsHound  was  .second 
to  Inquisit  —  and  at  $8  per  month,  le.ss 
expensive.  But  for  ease  of  setup  and 
in.structions,  NewsHound  was  a  di.stant 
.second.  And  incorrect  or  misleading 
information  on  the  NewsHound  Web 
page  were  fru.stratingly  ambiguous.  Can 
NewsHound  be  used  with  Netscape  2.0'( 
The  Web  page  says  yes;  two  customer 
.service  reps  and  my  computer  said  no. 

NewsHound  afso  goes  again.st  the 
grain  by  requiring  a  waiting  period 
between  sign-up  and  Hound  con.struc- 
tion.  The  others  offer  immediate  gratifi¬ 
cation,  as  .soon  as  you  sign  up.  New¬ 
sHound  proce.s.se.s  your  credit  card  and 


... 
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reports  back  with  a  numerical  ID  —  pa 

not  the  easiest  thing  to  remember.  (The  aff 

e-mail  came  addressed  from  2X. 

nobody@wh006.infi.net.  I  nearly  ba^ 

dumped  it  unopened  as  spam.)  Only  Su 

then  can  you  go  in  and  set  up  your  su| 

search  agents,  unless  of  course  you  frc: 

have  Net.scape  2.0  and  are  totally  wl 

thwarted  from  using  the  system.  ha 

Content  is  generally  .strong,  with  AF,  ter 

Reuters,  Kyodo,  the  KRT  News  and  KRT  Nt 

Business  reports  and  others,  as  well  as  th( 

nine  Knight-Ridder  newspapers.  If  ca 

you're  a  sports  writer  covering  golf  (or  dii 

ju.st  a  golfer  yourself),  this  may  be  the  sH 

agent  for  you  —  it  includes  Golf  Web.  su 
NewsHound  offers  plenty  of  FAQs 
and  a  cute  little  dog  mascot.  But  support  si: 

ll «-  i  I  i  11  I  'ga  1  s  1  a  I  joiririrwi 


PATHFINDER^ 
Personal  Bditlon 


pages  were  incorrect  when  they 
affirmed  compatibility  with  Netscape 
2.0.  He  promi.sed  to  check  and  call 
back.  He  didn't.  A  few  days  later,  on  a 
Sunday  night,  a  15-minute  wait  for  tech 
support  was  followed  by  a  comment 
from  an  InfiNet  rep  that  the  InfiNet  reps, 
who  are  supposed  to 
handle  telephone 
tech  support  for 
NewsHound,  are  not 
the  be.st  people  to 

call.  Try  e-mailing 
directly  to  New¬ 
sHound  instead,  he 
suggested. 

One  of  the  nice.st  things  about  New¬ 
sHound  —  and  I  noticed  it  only  on  this 

D.  ser\ice  —  was  that 

rgrnjtt  the  key  words  were 

19b  highlighted  in  the 

2  story.  It's  helpful 

^ 

■  )  did  I  get  this  one?  ’ 


MfvtM  OMi  wWiWM  vlwi  >o«  mm.  viva  yen  mm  tt  fam  ihs  mast  tmstsa  niw  tn 

fJMF.  Mamj'.  AuMi,  /famw,  and  mm  tmi  mtmm  ^ 

tMcMias  ««  Awoeisiii  Pmm.  mA  UMM  9m$  iBBnwowJ 

Mifindtr  PtiaoMi  BAnoa  B  Ois  oa^  wivies  flwt  ioufCM  si  oat  iiliM .  vh»»  ] 

ea»c*t«oaf«at^itpAMiA  ceiwtt  -  <bio^>bh  ftoa>  woeto  tad  iBsAteB  mm  ta  spam 
maM  »d  COM#  **  aad  MBet  hav  tt  B  pawaBd  e  jfDo. 

■tta  tBtQrPttttfladsiPMMaslIdnaaaad  tat  EKUIUibLlBI  If  yoa'i*  aoteoBa^BBl 

“  ‘  'ivnaBdBflmivomoBflH 


was  mixed.  When  the  Net.scape  2.0 
issue  came  up,  a  call  to  tech  support 
resulted  in  a  short  wait  followed  by  a 
conversation  with  a  representative  who 
thought,  but  wasn't  sure,  that  the  site's 


Pathfinder  Per- 
I  I  sonal  Edition 

Jittd  mm  y*  a.  a. 

■  Content  on 

J  ^  Pathfinder  Personal 

■  i  Edition  —  $4.95  per 

^  ;  month  with  two 

'  months  free  — 

. included  a  lot  of 

'  magazine  and  Time 

Inc.,  material,  and  was  therefore  .some¬ 

what  different  than  the  .standard  news 
wires,  FR  wires,  and  newspaper  feeds  of 
the  other  seivices. 

The  regi.stration  process  seemed  slow¬ 


er  than  .some  of  the  others,  and  down¬ 
loads  were  very  slow  initially.  The  first 
time  I  tried  to  set  up  a  personal  edition, 
I  got  lost;  on  my  second  visit.  I  had  more 
luck.  Instructions  were  generally  .straight¬ 
forward,  and  the  service  ditl  a  gocxl  job 
of  noting  my  billing  start  date  and  trans- 


siX)'-A,  flasdaqti'adiriq  hiqh^r  Click  1 

NBC  NEWS  AUDIO  HEAOIINES 


action  information. 

News  is  broken  down  into  sections 
like  a  newspaper  —  entertainment, 
technology,  sports,  business,  news, 
etc.  —  and  instructions  on  setting  up 
your  sections  are  fairly  clear.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  usual  content  .sources  (20 
news  wires).  Pathfinder  includes  a 
smattering  or  a  mountain  —  depend¬ 
ing  on  your  topics  and  content  .selec¬ 
tions  —  of  material  from  the  Time 
Inc.,  magazines,  including  Time, 
Money,  People,  Fortune,  Sports  Illus¬ 
trated,  and  so  forth. 

l  ime  Inc.  New  Media  lias  been  .strug¬ 
gling  with  Pathfinder  for  the  past  few 
years,  and  there  have  been  hints  the 
brand  name  might  disappear.  So  changes 
in  Pathfinder  Personal  Edition  would 
appear  to  be  a  distinct  possibility. 

MSNBC  Personal  Front  Page 

MSNBC  Personal  Front  Page  and  Per- 
■sonal  Delivery  —  both  free  —  are  two 
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of  the  multiple  personalization  choices 
of  this  megasite,  managed  by  former 
Time  Inc.  New  Media  editor  Jim  Kinsel- 
la,  a  very  strong  advocate  of  customized 
individual  services  on  the  Internet.  But 
while  MSNBC’s  offerings  had  .some 
strong  points,  it  also  had  .several  glaring 
weaknesses. 

MSNBC  prominently  offers  a  local- 
news  option.  But  the  local  news  for  me 
(Orlando)  was  generally  regional 
(Tampa),  dull  and  stale.  Apparently  the 
site,  perhaps  wi.sely,  chcxjses  .stories 
from  the  AP  and  Reuters  wires  for  the 
area,  but  avoids  any  that  are  likely  to 
require  updates.  Another  .strong  point  in 
its  favor:  The  editor's  name  and  last 
update  time  were  included  on  pages 
like  local  news,  which  are  not  as  fre¬ 
quently  updated  as,  say,  the  front  page 
or  business  pages. 

M.SNBC  had  three  of  my  content 
choices  (automotive,  interactive  media 
and  ma.ss  media)  as  preselected  topics  — 
a  strong  point  if  you  happen  to  lx?  lazy 
and/or  want  standardized  choices.  You 
can  al.so  develop  your  own  topics  with 
keywords.  News  comes  from  the  Indi¬ 
vidual  Inc.  feed,  which  is,  in  turn,  aggre¬ 
gated  from  various  news  wires,  NBC  and 
M.SNBC  content,  and  other  .sources. 

CNN  Custom  News 

This  free  .service,  like  MSNBC  and 
several  others,  aggregates  news  from 
the  text  news  wires.  (1  never  spotted 
anything  in  my  categories  that  was 
attributed  directly  to  CNN,  as  some  of 
the  stories  on  its  Web  site  are  from  time 
to  time.)  It  also  has  perhaps  the  cleanest 
and  most  appealing  interface  of  all  of 
the  agents. 

But  I  had  trouble  a  couple  of  times 
setting  up  my  personal  choices  —  again, 
it  could  have  been  the  site,  but  more 
likely  was  the  idiot  at  the  keyboard  — 
and  1  got  lots  of  content  that  did  not 
.seem  to  fit  my  criteria. 

CNN  Custom  News,  like  MSNBC  and 
several  other  services,  also  offers  a  per¬ 
sonalized  stock  ticker  that  allows  you  to 
.set  up  a  portfolio  and  have  the  top 
stocks  you’re  following  pop  up  directly 
on  your  cu.stomized  home  page. 

AOL  News  Profiles 

For  AOL  subscribers,  this  service  has 
the  great  advantage  of  being  free  and  of 
Ixdng  e-mailed  directly  to  yttur  box, 
without  ever  having  to  make  a  visit  to 
the  Web  site.  (Several  of  the  other  .ser¬ 
vices,  including  NewsHound,  offer  e- 
mail  options.)  It,  text,  was  fairly  easy  to 
set  up,  with  .some  .sophisticated  options 


available  on  keyword  searching. 

However,  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  content  came  from  either  PR 
New'.swire  or  Business  Wire.  While 
media  relea.ses  can  be  helpful,  unsophi.s- 
ticated  readers  may  well  mistake  them 
for  news  in  the  traditional  edited  media 
sen.se.  And  there  was  very  little  content 
from  AP  or  Reuters,  the  two  news  wire 
sources  that  are  available  from  AOL. 

It’s  certainly  worth  the  price.  But  for 
frc*e  service,  either  .MSNBC  or  CNN  are  a 
better  bet. 

Copyright  Caution 

As  an  editor  or  reporter,  you  should  be 
aware  tliat  all  of  these  .services  are  designed 
and  liceased  .strictly  for  personal  icse.  You 
c'an't  reprint  or  rebrctadcast  any  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  material  you  receive.  You  can  use  it  for 
tips,  as  background,  as  leads  to  .sources  you 
may  want  to  interv  iew ,  and  to  become  bet¬ 
ter-educated.  There  are  two  exceptioas  to 
the  personal  u.se  only  rule:  (a)  You  can  use 
any  of  the  news  releases  you  receive,  as 
long  as  they  am  intended  for  media  ase, 
whether  they  come  fam  PR  New.swire, 
Business  Wire,  or  a  more  obscure  new's 
relea.se  service;  and  (b)  You  cun  use  stories 
from  the  news  w  ires,  for  example,  if  —  and 
tliis  Ls  a  very'  important  if  —  ycjur  paper/sta¬ 
tion/online  .seaice  .subsciibes  to  that  .ser¬ 
vice  and  actually  received  the  .story.  (This  Ls 
not  as  far-fetched  as  it  .sounds.  With  hun¬ 
dreds  or  thousands  of  new.s-wire  stories 
crossing  your  news  desk  every  day,  there 
may  he  some  that  are  actually  of  .specific 
interest  to  your  audience  that  get  mLs.sed  on 
the  first  brief  review.) 

Beware:  You  al.so  can  get  swamped 
with  e-mail.  It  may  make  gcxxl  .sense  for 
yciu  to  set  up  a  separate  e-mail  account 
for  yc5ur  personal  agent  searches,  espe¬ 
cially  when  you  and  your  staff  first  start 
experimenting  with  them. 

Peter  M.  Zollman  is  a  journalist  and 
interactive  news  consultant  based  in 
Altamonte  Springs.  Florida.  During 
his  25-year  career  he  has  worked  in 
newspapers,  television,  radio,  the  netvs 
wires,  and  interactiie  news  services. 

_ URLs _ 

http://www.inquisit.com 
http://www.newshound.com 
http://www.cnn  .com 

http://www.msnbc.com/ 

news/defaulLasp 

http://www.pathfinder.com/promo 
AOL  keyword:  News  Profiles 
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Links  to  Sites  across  all  Media 


Classifieds 
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Interactive 


Now!  Redesigned  for  ease  of  use,  Editor  &  Publisher 
Interactive  links  you  to  a  world  of  Industry  Information 
and  continues  to  set  Industry  standards. 


Access  the  #1  Choke  of  the 
Newspaper  Industry*! 

Editor  &  Publisher  Interactive  deliveres  original  content  including: 
five  weekly  columns  covering  global  online  issues,  briefs  on  new 
media  business  and  print  press  issues,  reviews  on  Web  sites  and 
journalists'  web  sites  and  Steve  Outing's  Stop  The  Presses!  -  news 
and  analysis  of  the  online  news  industry.  Browse  these  features  also: 

•  E&P  articles  •  Upcoming  conferences  & 

•  FPP  articles  conventions 

•  Daily  columns  on  the  print  •  Database  of  consultants  for 

and  new  media  industries  interactive  communications 

•  Web  news  sites  of  the  week  •  Research 

•  Conference  news  •  A  store  of  E&P  products 

...  and  more! 


It's  the  industry's  connection  to  news  Web  sites  across  all  media: 
newspapers,  magazines,  radio  and  television  stations,  city  guides 
and  more!  With  search  classifications  such  as  type  of  media,  geo¬ 
graphic  location,  publication/station  frequency  and  type  of  publi¬ 
cation/site  -  entertainment,  travel,  news,  business,  etc  -  finding 
and  browsing  news  sites  has  never  been  easier! 


It's  the  industry's  premier  classified  site.  Now!  Access  all  help 
wanted  and  positions  wanted  ads  in  E&P  before  they  hit  news¬ 
stands  and  mailboxes.  Posted  online  every  Friday  at  5p.m.,  you'll 
want  to  get  the  lead  on  industry  employment  opportunities! 

NEW! 

E-Commerce  > 

It's  the  secure  online  purchasing  system.  Order  any  E&P  product 
online  with  confidence  and  ease.  Just  fill  out  the  online  form.  It's 
safe,  it's  simple  and  it's  convenient! 


It's  the  Industry's  most  accessed  Web  Site! 

Editor  &  Publisher  Interactive  is  accessed  by  more  industry  Web  site 
users  than  any  other  related  Web  site,  including  the  NAA,  ZD  Net, 
Digital  Edge,  C/Net,  PC  Week  Online,  Media  Central,  Web  Developer 
and  other  sites! 


Visit  Editor  &  Publisher  Interactive  Today! 


E&P  Library 


Indispensable  for  industry  reseach.  Archives  of  articles  from  E&P 
back  to  1988,  FPP  Magazine,  MediaINFO.com  supplement  and  E&P 
Interactive  -  Available  by  the  article,  monthly  or  annually. 


Editor  &  Publisher  Interactive  keeps  the  digital  delivery  of  news  simple! 
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by  Randy  Dotinga 


NEWSPAPERS  WITH 
LITTLE  OR  NO  WEB  NEWS 

PUBLISHERS  AND  EDITORS  EXPLAIN  THEIR  REASONS 


Not  all  newspapers  have  joined  the  rush  to  get  their  general  editorial 
content  on  the  Internet  Some  are  just  tardy;  others  are  just  as  happy 
being  offline-only  news  operations. 


DESTINATION  NEW  ORLEANS 
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One  of  the  flashiest  non-news  newspaper  Web  sites  is  that  of  the  New 
Orleans  Times-Picayune.  Its  N.O.net  Web  site  is  operated  as  a  colorful  infor¬ 
mation  service  aimed  at  tourists.  The  paper  plans  to  launch  a  separate  news 
site  in  the  future. 


Wlien  tlie  McCaughey 
■septuplet.s  were  born  in 
Iowa  last  Novemlrer,  the 
Des  Moines  Register's 
Well  site  went  to  work. 

News  .stories  were  posted  and  an 
online  photo  album  was  devoted  to 
the  newborns.  Readers  could  find 
out  where  to  send  contributions  and 
how  to  get  copies  of  the  Register 
extra  that  blared  "Four  boys,  three 
girls!"  on  the  day  of  the  births. 

It  was  big  news.  And  at  the  Reg¬ 
ister's  Web  site,  it  was  the  only 
news.  Log  on  to  dmregister.com  and 
you  won't  find  any  stories  about  the 
city  council  or  the  school  board  or 
the  farm  bureau.  You  won't  see  a 
word  about  Saddam  Hussein  or  Pres¬ 
ident  Clinton.  Looking  for  the  weath¬ 
er  foreca.st  or  the  latest  basketball 
scores?  Forget  it. 

Call  it  an  online  newspaper 
with  hardly  any  actual  news.  It’s  a 
more  common  sight  than  you 
might  think. 

From  New  Orleans  to  buffalo, 
several  of  the  biggest  newspapers  in 
the  country  have  gone  online  and 
left  the  news  behind.  Some  newspa¬ 
per  Web  sites  don't  offer  news  at  all, 
while  others  only  give  readers  a 
handful  of  stories  or  a  rehash  of  a 
special  project. 

Why  keep  news  off  the  World  Wide  Web?  Pub¬ 
lishers  and  online  managers  at  .several  large  news¬ 
papers  say  there  are  plenty  of  reasons.  They  point 
to  the  challenges  of  finding  creative  ways  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  news  and  a  desire  to  take  the  time  to  do 
e\erything  right.  Some  are  facing  technical  prob¬ 
lems.  And  others  have  bypassed  news  to  go 
straight  to  where  the  money  is:  The  wide  world  of 
advertising. 

In  Des  Moines,  the  Register's  Web  site  ignores 
news  and  offers  a  variety  of  other  services  instead, 
such  as  homebuyers  information,  neighborhood 
profiles,  and  searchable  classified  ads  —  the  "clas- 


SURFieds."  "We  didn't  want  to  just  put  our  news¬ 
paper  online.  If  they  want  to  read  what's  in  the 
newspaper,  the  easiest  way  is  to  pick  it  up  and 
read  it,"  said  Diane  Glass,  the  Register's  \  ice  presi¬ 
dent  of  marketing. 

The  Register's  Web  site  focuses  on  information 
for  people  with  specialized  interests,  such  as 
someone  looking  for  information  about  the  near¬ 
by  Urbandale  community,  she  said.  "There's  a  ton 
of  information  about  that  community,  about  the 
test  scores,  how  many  golf  courses  there  are.  We 
wanted  to  zero  in  on  niches  that  are  extremely 
narrow,  narrower  than  everything  that  happened 
yesterday." 
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Focus  on  Online  Ads 

Other  newspapers  are  also  honing 
in  on  specific  markets  and  abandon¬ 
ing  general  news  coverage.  In  Ma.s.sa- 
chusetts,  the  Boston  Herald  trumpets 
its  jobfind.com  service  as  the  top 
recruitment  advertising  service  in  New 
England.  Faced  with  lieavy  competi¬ 
tion  from  the  Boston  Globe's  well- 
regarded  boston. com  and  other  city 
VC'eb  sites,  the  Herald  clearly  sees 
advertising,  not  news,  as  the  key  to 
making  money. 

“We  re  committing  our  resources  to 
that  area  as  oppo.sed  to  simply  build¬ 
ing  an  online  news  site,"  .said  publish¬ 
er  Pat  Purcell.  “I  think  we've  got  an 
opportunity  to  carve  a  niche  in  the 
very  big  recruitment  advertising  mar¬ 
ket.  Some  of  the  biggest  and  best  com¬ 
panies  in  New  E'ngland  are  using  the 
service.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  that's  the 
path  we've  decided  to  take,”  he  said. 
By  contrast,  he  said,  online  news  con¬ 
tent  would  be  “very  expensive"  and 
take  time  to  become  successful. 

Still,  the  Herald  isn't  as  void  of 
news  as  the  Des  .Moines  Register.  Vis¬ 


itors  to  the  Herald's  Web  site  have  the 
chance  to  connect  to  Associated  Press' 
The  Wire,  and  the  newspaper  posted  a 
package  of  stories  about  the  au  pair 
murder  trial.  In  a  separate  linked  .site, 
Bu.sines.sToday.com,  the  Herald  has 
afso  created  what  it  calls  the  “first  and 
only  weekly  cyberzine"  covering  the 
region's  human  resources  industry'.  It 
contains  original  business  news  relat¬ 
ed  to  the  advertising  focus  of 
jobfind.com. 

Even  .so,  the  Herald  remains  the 
largest  newspaper  in  the  country  that 
doesn't  put  its  general  news  .stories 
online  every  day. 

A  drive  for  advertising  revenue  is 
pushing  out  the  online  news  at  other 
newspapers.  In  Delaware,  the  Wilm¬ 
ington  \eies  Journal  went  online  la.st 
fall  for  the  first  time,  but  without  any 
news  content.  In.stead,  the  Web  site  is 
chock  full  of  ads. 

“It's  best  to  go  up  with  advertising." 
said  Jim  Rowley,  director  of  market 
development  at  the  Sens  Journal.  "We 
began  with  real  estate  and  employ¬ 
ment,  we  will  soon  bring  classified 


and  automotive  online.  We  don't  think 
we  can  do  (news)  properly,  so  we've 
stayed  out  of  it.  I  would  characterize  it 
as  walking  before  we  run." 

According  to  Rowley,  the  approach 
seems  to  be  working.  “Our  advertisers 
are  pleased  with  it.  and  our  audience 
keeps  growing  every  week,"  he  said. 
“We  feel  like  we  re  on  the  right  track." 
However,  he  said,  news  content  is  def¬ 
initely  on  the  horizon  in  VC  ilmington. 
“Clearly,  that's  the  business  we  re  in." 

Night  Life  Listings 

Advertising  isn't  the  only  thing 
keeping  news  off  the  Net.  There's  also 
the  night  life.  .At  newspaper  VC'eb  sites 
in  two  of  .America's  flashiest  cities, 
what's  happening  tonight  is  more 
important  than  what  happened  yester¬ 
day.  In  Nashville,  the  joint  Web  site  of 
the  Banner  ix\(\  the  Tennessea)i  focus¬ 
es  mainly  on  dining  and  entertain¬ 
ment.  Newspaper  officials  are  still  try¬ 
ing  to  figure  out  what  to  do  about 
news.  “'X'e  tend  to  follow  the  school  of 
thought  that  news  may  need  tr)  be 
rewritten  for  the  Web."  said  online 
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manager  David  Merlin  Duke.  “A  long 
story  doesn't  translate  cm  the  Web  as 
well  as  it  does  in  print.” 

Down  in  the  sultry  streets  of  New 
Orleans,  the  Times-Picayime  has 
geared  its  Web  site  to  tourists,  who 
presumably  don't  care  about  “what 
the  mayor  did  today,"  said  Jeff  Jarvis, 
editorial  director  of  the  New  Jersey- 
based  Advance  Publications  Internet, 
which  is  designing  two  new  Web  sites 
for  the  Tiities-Picayiiiie. 

The  current  Web  site  "is  really 
more  for  tourists,  about  the  .Mardis 
Gras,  Jazz  Fest,  and  restaurants,” 
Jarvis  said.  "We  did  what  we  did 
because  we  felt  we  were  going  with 
our  strongest  suit  for  tjur  largest  audi¬ 
ence:  New  Orleans  tourists  and  con¬ 
ventioneers.” 

but  New  Orleans  will  soon  get  its 
first  dose  of  local  daily  newspaper 
stories  on  the  Internet.  This  year,  the 
Times-PicayiDie  plans  to  inaugurate 
two  ■'X'eb  sites:  one  for  tourists,  and 
the  other  for  New  Orleans  residents. 
•According  to  Jar\i.s.  both  will  have 
news  .stories,  but  the  lion's  share  of 
them  will  be  on  the  site  for  residents. 


Technology  Problems 

Jarvis's  division  also  designs  Web 
sites  organized  around  ccrntent  from 
other  newspapers  in  the  Advance 
chain,  including  the  Newark  Star- 
Ledger.  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
and  the  Portland  Oregonian.  All  the 
newspapers  put  news  stories  online, 
but  technical  problems  have  kept 
some  of  them  from  putting  more  than 
a  handful  on  the  Internet  each  day. 
The  company's  goal  is  to  jigger  all  the 
computer  systems  so  news  stories  are 
automatically  po.sted  on  the  Internet, 
but  that  takes  time,  Jarvis  said,  so 
.some  newspapers  must  be  content  to 
put  stories  online  manually,  with  the 
potential  for  more  mistakes  and  less 
content  online.  “You've  got  to  under¬ 
stand  the  technical  .system,  the  content 
of  the  paper,  the  content  of  the  online 
service,  and  figure  out  your  priorities," 
Jarvis  said. 

Union  Issues 

The  challenges  of  technology  may 
also  explain  the  lack  of  news  at  anoth¬ 
er  newspaper,  the  Buffalo  \eu's.  After 
the  Boston  Herald,  the  Sens  is  the 


second-largest  newspaper  in  the  coun¬ 
try  that  doesn't  put  its  news  stories 
online.  A  source  at  the  buffalo  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  the  paper's  union,  .said 
the  Sews  has  reluctantly  entered  the 
Information  Age.  Reporters  only  aban¬ 
doned  their  manual  typewriters  for 
computers  in  the  late  1980s.  "We  have 
been  very  slow  to  embrace  technolo-  | 
gy  in  general,”  said  the  source,  who 
declined  to  be  identified. 

During  recent  contract  negotia- 
ticrns,  the  Buffalo  Sews  management 
briefly  proposed  putting  news  stories 
online  but  withdrew  the  idea  after  the 
union  insisted  on  talking  about  it.  "We 
asserted  that  they  had  to  bargain  on 
the  online  product.”  the  source  said. 

Officials  at  the  Buffalo  Sews 
declined  to  comment  about  their 
online  plans.  At  lea.st  one  expert  .said 
the  idea  of  putting  cla.ssified  ads  online 
before  anything  else  —  as  the  Buffalo 
Sews  is  doing  —  isn't  a  bad  idea. 

"If  you're  not  going  to  do  anything, 
put  your  classifieds  out  there,”  said 
Christian  A.  Hendricks,  president  and 
publisher  of  Nando.net.  the  interna¬ 
tional  news  Web  site  of  the  .McClatchy 
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Suite  1500 
Chicago,  IL  60611 
www.tms.tribune.com 
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A.  PiityswT  ot  Local  Banwwasw 


The  Buffalo  News  is  the  second-largest  daily  newspaper  in  the  country  that  does  not  put  its 
general  daily  news  on  a  Web  site.  Instead,  it  offers  online  ads  and  business  directories. 
Other  dailies,  like  the  Delaware  News  Journal  and  the  Des  Moines  Register,  likewise  offer 
ads  and  commercial  information  on  their  Web  sites,  but  little  or  no  daily  news. 


Newspaper  chain.  One  of  his  chain’s 
newspapers,  the  Fresno  Bee,  recently 
l)egan  putting  news  online  alter  start¬ 
ing  w  ith  classified  ads. 

“You  can  make  money,  it’s  .strate¬ 
gic,  and  you  can  learn  from  it,"  Hen¬ 
dricks  .said.  "But  it  can't  be  the  end. 
Ytru've  got  to  go  beyond  it. 

The  Omaha  Worlci-Uerald  is  anoth¬ 
er  example  of  a  newspaper  getting  a 
late  .start  on  the  Internet  and  going  with 
classified  ads  out  of  the  gate.  It  was 
only  earlier  htis  month  that  the  World- 
Herald  began  putting  news  online, 
making  it  one  of  the  last  big  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  country  to  do  so. 


Brian  Hamburger,  director  of  sales 
and  marketing  for  the  World-Herald' s 
Internet  operation,  has  no  regrets  about 
sitting  on  the  sidelines  as  other  news¬ 
papers  rushed  to  embrace  the  Internet. 
"You've  .seen  everybody  all  over  the 
country  .say  ‘Internet!  —  we  must  hurr^' 
and  get  there.’  You’ve  .seen  a  lot  of 
papers  just  paste  the  front  page  on  the 
Internet  and  call  it  a  Web  site,"  he  said. 
“You  have  a  lot  of  people  online  and  a 
lot  of  people  losing  millions  of  dollars. 
We  aren’t  going  to  do  that." 

Mike  Finney,  the  World-Herald's 
editor,  agreed.  “If  you're  going  to  have 
a  Web  site  you  have  to  design  .some¬ 


thing  that  takes  tremendous  advantage 
of  the  medium.  Just  putting  up  the 
best  .stories  from  the  front  .section 
seems  to  not  be  worth  the  energy." 

Officials  at  the  World-  Herald's  Web 
site  .say  they’ve  taken  the  extra  time  to 
do  research  and  fine-tune  their  prod¬ 
uct.  The  World-Herald  Web  site,  which 
is  expected  to  be  fully  operational 
early  this  year,  w'ill  include  several 
unique  features,  including  movie  trail¬ 
ers  and  live  broadca.sts  of  University  of 
Nebraska  sports  events.  And  the  news¬ 
paper  is  looking  into  offering  snippets 
of  music  from  compact  disks  in  the 
record  review  .section. 

Owner  Caution 

“Any  extra  time  that  you  spend 
developing  will  allow  you  to  develop 
more  .sophisticated  tools,"  said  led 
Granger,  director  of  new  media.  A 
desire  to  make  a  .strong  product  may 
not  be  the  only  thing  that  has  kept  the 
World-Herald  from  cjuickly  jumping  on 
the  Internet.  According  to  Hamburger, 
the  newspaper  may  have  been  a  bit 
more  careful  becau.se  it  is  employee- 
owned.  “We  don't  have  the  capital  to 
sink  into  a  project  and  consider  its 
ramifications  later,"  Hamburger  .said. 
“We  take  a  look  at  it  up  front.  It  tends 
to  make  the  focus  a  little  different 
when  the  people  you  answer  to  are 
much  closer. 

In  fact,  he  .said,  “they're  usually  sit¬ 
ting  in  the  room  with  you." 


Randy  Dotinf>a  is  a  reporter  with  the 
North  County  Times  of  Escondido, 
CA. 


Major  Newspapers  with 
Little  or  No  General  News 
Content  Online: 

Boston  Herald 

Buffalo  News 

Des  Moines  Register 

Honolulu  Advertiser 

Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion-Ledger 

Nashville  Banner/Tennessean 

I  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 

Omaha  World-Herald 

Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 

Wilmington  (Del.)  News  Journal 
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For  more  information  on  VCR  Plus  +  ,  please  coll  Lisa  Klem  Wilson 

at  800-221-4816  or  212-293-8500. 


Alexander  Graham  Bell  received 
a  patent  for  the  telephone. 


Kirkpatrick  MacMillan 
invented  the  bicycle. 


Thomas  Alva  Edison  invented 
the  carbon-filament  lamp. 


George  Eastman  introduced  the 
first  Kodak  Camera. 


The  Wright  brothers  completed 
the  first  machine-powered  flight. 


The  VCR  Plus-f  system  was 
introduced. 


Think  About  Reading  a  Newspaper 
Without  a  Light  Bulb... 


Over  the  years,  technology  has  brought  us  numerous  inventions  that 
have  changed  your  readers  lives  and  become  basic  necessities  of 
modern  life.  The  introduction  of  VCR  Plus+®  in  1990  made 
programming  a  VCR  as  easy  as  dialing  a  telephone.  Today,  315  million 
readers  of  1,700  publications  worldwide  rely  on  the  PlusCode^ 
numbers  in  their  TV  listings  for  easy,  error-proof  taping. 


The  telephone,  the  light  bulb 
and 


Life  should  be  so  easy. 


Web  Application  Development? 
Stop  Reinventing  the  Wheel! 

GSC  Inc.  has  the  interactive  database  applica-  know  that  'Time  to  Market"  is  critical  to  our 
tion  solutions  for  your  site.  customers,  so  we  offer  fixed  price  development 

We  have  developed  high  volume,  high  services  guaranteeing  our  commitment  to  you. 
availability  applications  for  online  sites  ^  •  Classified  ad  management 

including  Careerpath.com  and  IMP  opplications 

Wortdvri^,  and  have  the  breadth  of  •  Smrdi  engines 

knowledge  required  to  successfully  •  Context  sensitive  ad  banners 

implement  your  project.  At  GSC  we  “  ^  •  Electronic  commerce  solutions. 


Global  Software  Consultants  Inc 

5850  T.G.  Lee  Blvd.,  Suite  440,  Orlando,  R  •  407.438-3343  •  fax  407-438-0684  •  www.gscinccom  •  e-mail  infb@gscinc.com 
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ExpertSource  =  Free  Information 


Now.. .You  can  quickly  and 
easily  secure  quotations  and 
reliable  background  informa¬ 
tion  for  news  articles  and 
feature  stories  from  the 
ExpertSource  database. 


Authoritative  information, 
insights  and  analysis  is 
available  at  no  charge  from 
The  Round  Table  Group's 


For  more  information 
just  call  Business  Wire  at 
212.752.9600  Ext  235  or 
check  out  our  web  site  at 


link  to  several  hundred  lead-  httpVAwwwJxisinesswire.com 

ing  universities  and  think 

tanks,  as  well  as  industry 

experts  from  BusinessWire's 

member  companies. 


Business  ¥^re 

The  International  Media  Relations  Wire  Service 


MARKETING 

Continued  from  page  12 

Press  releases 

Few  online  papers  liave  Iteen  as 
active  as  tlie  Wall  Street  journal  Inter¬ 
active  Edition  in  issuing  pre.ss  relea.ses. 
Not  (rnly  has  the  Journal  been  assidu¬ 
ous  about  announcing  various  sub¬ 
scriber  mile.stones  but  it  has  also  put 
out  bulletins  about  every  new  feature: 
more  than  twenty,  since  its  launch  in 
1996.  The  JoLirnars  FK  team  has  crafted 
relea.ses  about  everything  from  the 
site's  career  area  to  exclusive  Annie  Lei- 
bo\  itz  Olympic  photos.  And  they  con- 
si.stently  work  with  members  of  the 
pre.ss  to  solicit  coverage. 

"If  we  don't  have  .something  new 
to  announce  over  a  three  or  four 
month  period,  we  feel  v\e'\e  done 
.something  wrong,"  says  Baker  at  the 
Interactive  Edition,  adding  that  e- 
mails  ab(jut  new  features  are  sent  to 
all  of  the  site's  subscribers. 

Future  Web  Users 

^’eb  marketers  are  also  beginning  to 
think  about  new  promotional  tactics 
designed  to  reach  the  unwired  masses. 
.After  all.  hundreds  of  thousands  of  new 
Li.sers  continue  to  go  online  for  the  first 
time  each  month  —  a  trend  that  shows 
no  signs  of  abating  anytime  soon.  The 
question  is.  where  will  each  of  those 
new  u.sers  go  when  they  log  on  —  to 
the  local  newspaper  site,  or  to  a  nation¬ 
al  player  like  .Micro.soft's  Sidewalk  or 
America  Online's  Digital  City? 

“It's  important  to  have  the  non- 
w  ired  people  in  your  community  know- 
something  about  your  product."  says 
Augu.sta's  Trotz. 


Scott  Kirsner  is  a  Bostoti  journalist 
who  corers  the  media  and 
technology  for  MedicilSFO.com 

Sites  mentioned  in  this  story: 


Augusta  Chronicle  Online 
http://www.augustachronicle.com 


Town  Online 

http://www.townonline.com 


Wall  Street  Journal  Interactive 
Edition  http://www.wsj.com 


Sacramento  Bee 
http://www.sacbee.com 


Mercuiy  Center 
http://www.sjmercury.com 


Boston.com  http://www.boston.com 


WashingtonPost.com 
http://www.washi  ngtonpost.com 

Chicago  Tribune 

http://www.ch1cago.tribune.com 
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Special  Announcement  for  Interactive  Newspapers  ’98 

First  Signals  to  a  New  Era:  Newspapers  as  Hosts  for 
Community  Group  Online  Publishing 


THE  DENVER  POST  ROLLS  OUT  KOZ/COMMUNITY  WEB  SERVICES  IN  PREP  SPORTS 
AND  REAL  ESTATE;  OTHER  PAPERS  LAUNCHING  KOZ  SERVICES 

A  new  era  in  newspaper  Web  services  —  Internet  community  publishing  —  gets  rolling 
in  a  big  way  as  The  Denver  Post  Online  implements  new  programs  for  High 
School  students  and  Real  Estate  agents  this  winter. 


The  paper  has  launched  two  new  Web  services 
powered  by  KOZ/Community  technology  from 
KOZ  Inc.  (www.koz.com).  The  first  program, 
prep  sports,  puts  student  Web-publishing  services 
in  place  at  300  high  schools  statewide,  with  national  sponsor 
Wendy's  already  signed.  The  second  offers  real  estate  agents 
self-created  "Personal  Marketing  Program"  Web  sites  as  part 
of  a  new  Web  marketing  service 
sold  by  the  newspaper. 

Kim  Logan,  the  Post's  New  Media 
Advertising  and  Marketing  manager 
said  both  services  already  are  secur¬ 
ing  new  bonds  between  the  paper 
and  schools  statewide,  as  well  as  the 
real  estate  industry.  “We're  amazed 
at  the  initial  reception  to  the  sports 
service.  Mentors  from  the  schools 
include  teachers,  coaches  and  ath¬ 
letic  directors.  We  also  are  working 
with  a  group  of  enthusiastic  and  tal¬ 
ented  student  Web-site  creators 
ranging  from  valedictorians,  to 
learning  disabled  kids  honing  their 
Web  skills,  to  teen  parents  seeing 
their  Web  reporting  helping  to  turn 
their  lives  around." 


KOZ/Community  is  the  premier 
Web  publishing  system  specifically  designed  to  enable  com¬ 
munity  interaction  on  the  Web.  The  KOZ  technology  powers 
the  Denver  Post's  new  DPWebports  prep 
sports  service  (www.dpwebport.com),  which  is  endorsed  by 
the  Colorado  High  School  Athletics  Association.  In  an 
aggressive  roll-out,  Logan  said  that  nearly  3(K)  high  schools 
are  going  to  participate  in  the  program,  with  the  schools' 
sports  reporters  self-posting  to  their  own  KOZ/Community- 
created  sites  summaries,  scores  and  photos  within  hours  of 


the  completion  of  games. 

The  school  and  team  Web  sites  are  created  and  maintained 
by  students  and  staff  mentors  and  include  Home  Pages, 
newsletters,  calendars,  rosters,  and  discussion  groups.  Index¬ 
ing  and  searching  for  school  and  teams'  sites  also  is  handled 
by  the  KOZ/Community  service. 

The  Post's  new  Real  Estate  Personal  Marketing  Program  was 
developed  with  and  is  being  pio¬ 
neered  by  key  members  of  the  Col¬ 
orado  Association  of  Realtors.  The 
Post  offers  the  KOZ/Community 
services  to  real  estate  agents  and 
companies  statewide  as  part  of  a 
new,  broader  Web  marketing  pack¬ 
age  the  newspaper  sells  to  agents 
and  companies.  Utilizing  the 
KOZ/Community  technology  the 
Post's  program  allows  agents  or  a 
real  estate  company  to  create  and 
update  a  Personal  Marketing  Web 
site  in  minutes  with  word  process¬ 
ing  text  and  images.  KOZ's  data¬ 
base  technology  dynamically  gener¬ 
ates  the  Web  pages  once  text  and 
graphics  are  input.  Users  need  no 
knowledge  of  Web  programming, 
page  design,  indexing,  or  file 
upload  protocols.  Further,  all  Web 
pages  can  be  easily  printed  and  distributed  to  the  agents' 
prospects  who  are  non-Web  users. 

As  part  of  KOZ's  roll-out  at  Interactive  Newspapers  '98. 
KOZ  chairman  Frank  Daniels  also  announced  the  following 
newspapers  are  launching  KOZ/Community  this  winter:  The 
Bergen  County  Record  (NJ).  Albany  Times  Union  (NY). 
The  Burlington  Times  News  (NC).  and  The  Pottsville 
Republican  (PA). 


"Our  competitors  in  the  online 
world  are  trying  to  build  new 
virtual  communities,  one  member 
at  a  time, "  said  Kim  Logan  on 
using  KOZ/Community  to  leverage 
and  extend  the  newspaper's  role  as 
a  vital  voice  of  its  statewide 
community,  "...But  Denver  Post 
Online  serves  our  real 
communities  statewide.  We  're  using 
KOZ/Community  to  let 
community  groups  stay 
continuously  connected  while  we 
successfully  bring  in  new  revenue 
streams  through  the.se  services’’ 


KOZ  Inc.,  an  IBM  Business  Partner,  located  at  booths  #1  &2  at  the  Interactive  Expti,  was  founded  in  1996  by  Frank  Daniels  111. 
Harry  Bailes  and  other  executives  of  a  unit  of  MCI  Communications  Corp.  Chairman  Daniels  is  the  former  owner  of  the  Raleigh 
News  and  Observer,  where  he  created  the  industry's  first  “Internet  Newspaper"  -  The  Nando  Times.  The  company  is  located  in  the 
Research  Triangle  in  North  Carolina.  For  additional  information  contact  Mark  .Markwell.  VP  KOZ,  at  (910)  632-1 144  ext.  324  or 
markm@koz.com 
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requires  a  “lot  of  hand-holding”  with  stor\' 
sources  and  subjects.  “With  some  of  the 
city  departments  we  would  .sort  of  lieat 
our  heads  again.st  the  wall,”  he  said.  "We 
had  to  explain  w  ith  e\  er\'  telephone  call 
who  we  are,  what  we  are.  what  it  is  w  e  re 
doing,  and  then  explain  the  whole  publi¬ 
cation  before  we  got  to  the  que.stions  we 
wanted  to  a.sk  for  that  particular  .story  .” 

The  nature  of  the  event  covered  by- 
online  journalists  also  can  determine 
whether  the  virtual  reporter  gets  press 
credentials  or  not.  In  the  world  of 
.sfX)rt.s,  some  of  the  profe.ssional  and  col¬ 
legiate  a.ssociations  that  control  game 
press  credentials  have  not  come  to 
terms  with  the  issue. 

NCAA  Bars  Online  Reporters 

A  prime  example  of  the  problems 
factxJ  by  online  sports  reporters  happened 
at  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  A.ss(xia- 
tkjn  (.NCAA)  Final  Four  Ba.sketball  (diam- 
pionship  Tournament  la.st  year.  'Hiere, 
even  online  joumali.sts  from  such  heavy¬ 
weight  news  organizations  as  I'SA  Tockiy 
Online  were  denied  credentials  Ix'cause 
they  were  not  from  "traditional"  news  out¬ 
lets.  Tlie  NCAA  claimed  that  a  shortage  of 
space  was  (jne  of  the  rea.sons  for  denying 
online  credential  requests,  but  said  that 
the  whole  issue  of  credentialing  online 
reporters  was  under  further  review. 


Meanwhile,  the  current  NCAA  policy- 
prohibiting  online  reporters  remains  in 
effect  for  this  ye-ar's  championship  games. 

James  Marchiony,  media  director  of  the 
mens  ba.sketball  tournament,  recently 
indicated  that  there  may  also  I-k^  a  com¬ 
petitive  rea.son  for  the  [tolicy  barring 
online  journalists.  He  explained  that  the 
NCAA  itself  was  involved  in  Web  publish¬ 
ing  from  the  championship  events.  “We 
have  an  online  .service  that  has  exclusive 
rights  to  prov  ide  that  [coverage],”  he  said. 

Rick  Alessandri,  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  Sports  Ticker,  w  hich 
wholesales  sports  news  and  infonnation 
to  newspapers,  television,  interactive  ser¬ 
vices,  and  pagers,  said  he  dcxcsn't  under¬ 
stand  the  double-standard  that  confronts 
online  joumali.sts.  Sports  Ticker,  owned 
by  EiSPN  and  Dow-  Jones  Inc.,  has  also 
Ix'en  denied  credentials  to  cover  the 
.NCAA  events. 

“They  (N(^AA)  have  continually- 
excluded  us  from  their  credential 
prcKess.  Their  policy  for  online  is  that 
they  retain  the  exclusiv  e  online  rights  for 
the  videotext,  audiotext,  and  online  .ser¬ 
vices,  including  score  reporting,”  said 
Ales.sandri. 

He  said  the  NCAA  may  Ix'  concerned 
that  Sports  Ticker  w  ill  compete  with  the 
basketball  asscxiation's  own  Web  site 
which  reports  game  information. 

Hut  Ale,s.sandri  emphasizes  that  Sports 


Ticker  drxs  not  want  to  compete  with  or 
violate  any  arrangements  the  NCAA  has 
w  ith  current  “rights”  holders  to  either  tele- 
vLse  or  broadca.st  games  or  ccrmpete  with 
the  NCAA's  ow  n  tournament  Web  site. 

“1  have  written  to  them  and  made 
promises  that  we  will  not  transmit  any 
.score  reports  from  their  building.  We  w  ant 
t(j  cover  this  as  an  editorial  ev'ent.  We  want 
our  senior  college  ba.sketball  editor  to 
cov-er  the  event,  to  lx  on-site  for  the 
recaps,  to  do  features,  but  we  still  have 
Ixen  excluded,”  said  Ale.s.sandri. 

However,  he  also  indicated  that  he 
appreciated  the  difficult  nature  of  decid¬ 
ing  who  is  or  isn't  a  “joumali.st”  in  the 
online  world.  "Somelxjdy  who  is  a  New- 
York  .Mets  fan  and  has  the  re.sources  to 
produce  a  Web  site  can  .say-  that  he  is  a 
■publisher'  and  write  the  .Mets  public  rela¬ 
tions  office,  requesting  credentials  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  New-  York  .Mets  I  nofficial  VC’eb 
site,”  .said  Ales.sandri. 

Strange  New  Issues 

The  new-  formats  made  possible  by  the 
online  medium  have  also  txgun  to  raise 
completely  new-  —  scjme  cynics  .say 
.strange  —  sorts  of  issues  related  to  press 
credentials  and  journalistic  traditions.  For 
e.xample,  during  the  1996  Republican  and 
Demcxratic  national  political  conventions, 
America  Online  sought  to  lx  credentialed 
as  a  part  of  the  press  convention's  pre.ss 
corps.  Hut  AOL  dcxsn't  have  reporters 
and  it  dcxsn't  create  original  news  con¬ 
tent.  Instead,  it  wanted  broad  access  to 
office-holders,  politicians,  and  convention 
delegates  in  order  to  make  them  accessi¬ 
ble  to  sub,scrilxrs  through  live  “chats.” 

“Chat”  is  a  text-ba.sed  method  of  con¬ 
veying  inf'cjrmation  online,  as  people 
take  alternating  turns  typing  a  que.stion 
or  respon.se. 

Kathleen  DeLaski.  .AOL's  director  of 
news  programming,  bemoaned  that  the 
political  parties’  credentialing  panels 
were  only  fcxused  on  “reporters  on  the 
street”  or  “reporters  covering  events,” 
rather  than  the  “repackaging”  of  new.s- 
related  information  —  w  hich  is  how  AOL 
perceives  its  chat  room  activities.  “What 
w'e  do  is  more  like  television  with  live 
‘chat, "'  said  DeLaski. 

Hut  the  pundits  ask,  is  chat  really 
news  and  are  the  people  w  ho  do  it  real¬ 
ly  journali.st.s?  It's  a  question,  no  doubt, 
that  cciuld  keep  an  online  journalists' 
chat  room  percolating  for  quite  awhile. 

David  Soack  is  the  associate  editor  of 
MedialSFO.com . 


MOST  THINGS  THIS 

PROFITABLE 

r  HAVE  BEEN 

OUTLAWED 

Classified  IQ  puts  your  classified  and  display  ads  on  to  the  Internet. 

YOU  GENERATE  PROFITS. 

Classified  IQ  offers  more  features  at  a  better  price  than  any  other  on-line  classified 
(product).  The  process  is  sirople,  and  we  provide  the  training.  You  don't  even  need  a  Web 
site.  NO  SET-UP  FEES.  NO  REVENUE  SHARING.  NO  CO-BRANDING.  NO  KIDDING! 

And  don't  forget  to  ask  us  about  our  Web  site  publisher  (SiteMaster) 
and  yellow  pages  product  (Directory  Express). 

-For  a  good  profit,  call  (888)  425-1044,  or  see  us  this 
February  in  Seattle  at  Interactive  Newspapers  '98. 

www.thomsoninteracti ve.com 
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Continued  from  page  26 

While  virtual  cities  and  newspa¬ 
pers  may  dominate  in  the  hierarchy, 
search  services  and  yellow’  pages  will 
probably  maintain  their  local  usage 
base,  which  depends  mostly  on  desti¬ 
nation  users.  However,  if  the  virtual 
city  services  extend  into  commerce 
and  succeed  in  their  goal  of  merging 
compelling  local  content  and  infor¬ 
mation  with  information  management 
and  personalization  tools,  it’s  possi¬ 
ble  that  the  search  services  and  yel¬ 
low  pages  will  find  themselves  w’ith 
shrinking  audiences  (in  spite  of  the 
same  tools  becoming  available  to  the 
search  services  and  yellow'  pages). 

9.  Power  of  the  Pipeline  Is 
Short  Term  Draw 

Technology  and  content  may  not 
be  as  strong  as  the  power  of  the 
“pipeline”  —  promoted  links  from 
heavily  trafficked  areas.  Tho.se  ser¬ 
vices  with  the  stronge.st  pipelines  are 
the  biggest  local  .services  today: 
AOL’s  Digital  City  and  Yahoo!  Com¬ 
munities.  Indeed,  AOL  has  driven  1.8 
million  users  to  Digital  City  via 
intense  promotions  on  its  home  page. 
Microsoft’s  Sidewalk  is  being  devel¬ 
oped  as  an  “anchor”  service  for  the 
company’s  newly-formed  Interactive 
Services  Group,  and  .several  local  ser¬ 
vices  are  vying  to  link  off  of  that 
homepage.  Other  services  —  espe¬ 
cially  the  search  services  —  are  seek¬ 
ing  to  drive  traffic  by  cross-integrat¬ 
ing  with  other  highly  trafficked  areas, 
such  as  online  phone  directories. 
Most  of  these  linkages,  however,  are 
geared  towards  destination  usage 
rather  than  local  resident  use. 

10.  Rampup  of  Local  Ser¬ 
vices  May  Take  Time 

Given  the  developing  state  of  local 
services’  technology  and  content  — 
and  the  still-growing  local  Internet 
user  base  —  the  market  for  local 
online  .services  is  unlikely  to  be  fully 
apparent  for  several  years.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  implementation  of  more 
advanced  technology,  however,  is 


likely  to  spur  the  number  of  users 
accessing  local  services  and  their 
usage  levels.  When,  and  if,  a  critical 
mass  of  users  is  reached  by  a  given 
local  service,  they  will  probably 
grow  even  more  quickly  as  they 
become  more  of  a  community 
resource,  spurred  on  by  community 


forums,  bulletin  boards,  etc.  The  con¬ 
tinuing  fragmentation  of  the  local 
information  space,  however,  could 
prevent  the  development  of  such  a 
critical  mass.  Consolidation  among 
the  major  players  must  occur. 
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by  Kim  NicG alliard 


WHAT  READERS  REALLY 
WANT  AT  WEB  SITES 


WEB  SITE  USABILITY: 

A  Designers  Guide 

Jared  M.  Spool,  Principal  Investigator 
User  Interface  Engineering  (UIE) 

1997,  155 pages,  $39.95 

The  impact  and  evolution  (jF  computer  inter¬ 
face  design  is  a  hot  topic  among  cylx-rpundits 
and  teciinology  philosophers.  Tlie  manner  in 
wliich  people  now  use  computers  in  their 
dail>’  lives;  the  cultural  effects  and  meanings 
the.se  interfaces  are  perceived  to  have;  and  the  future 
implications  of  interface  development  have  lieen  the 
subject  of  numerous  analyses,  reviews,  Fh.D.  theses, 
and  entrepreneurial  speculations. 

One  of  the  most  recent  and,  perhaps,  most  inter¬ 
esting  works  of  this  genre  is  a  .study  conducted  by  the 
U.ser  Interface  Engineering  (I'lE)  group,  a  research 
and  consulting  firm  .specializing  in  pnxluct  usability 
issues.  The  group  has  pre\  iou.sly  Focused  its  attention 
on  the  efficacy  of  PC  application  .software,  office 
automation  t(X)ls,  airport  security  devices,  and  con¬ 
sumer  pnjducts  .such  as  VCRs.  Scrutinizing  the 
mechanics  of  what  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the 
mo.st  important  new  areas  of  human  interaction  with 
technology  —  the  World  Wide  Web  —  seems  a  logi¬ 
cal  next  target. 

Summarized  in  the  book,  Web  Site  I  sahility:  A 
Designers  Guide,  UlE's  findings  give  designers  a  bet¬ 
ter  sen.se  of  what  “u.ser  friendly”  means  in  a  mechan¬ 
ical  .sen.se.  There's  not  a  lot  of  high-blown  theorizing 
here  —  just  nuts  and  bolts  detail  of  what  the 
re.searchers  discovered  alx)ut  u.ser  preferences  and 
respon.se  patterns.  It's  all  presented  in  a  nicely  orga¬ 
nized  fashion,  along  with  the  basic  methodology  used 
to  collect  and  analyze  the  data. 

The  principal  inve.stigator,  Jared  .M.  Spool,  intro¬ 
duces  the  b(X)k  by  explaining  the  two  primary- 
assumptions  of  the  re.searchers.  First,  design  and 
usability  are  not  mutually  exclusive.  Second,  the 
World  Wide  Web  is  a  liuge  repository-  of  information, 
and  lx.'ing  able  to  quickly  and  logically  find  this  infor¬ 
mation  is  the  key  to  u.sability. 

Though  the  Ixxrk,  as  its  subtitle  suggests,  is  direct¬ 
ed  towards  Web  site  designers  who  want  to  improve 
the  usability  of  their  sites,  the  study  purposely  ignored 
varicjus  aspects  of  the  subject  Web  sites.  For  in.stance, 
it  placed  little  emphasis  on  the  overall  publishing  goal 
of  the  sites.  It  did  not  take  into  account  Ixtw  “ctx)!”  or 
arti.stically  alluring  they  were.  In  fact,  the  Issue  of  how 
well  the  content  of  a  site  was  liked  by  u.sers  was  only 
taken  into  consideration  to  show  how  likeability  is 
often  inversely  related  to  mechanical  usability. 


Eight  Real  Sites  Used  in  Study 

The  study  challenged  a  group  of  more  than  50 
Web  site  users  who  had  varying  degrees  of  Internet 
experience  to  Find  specific  information  on  eight  dif¬ 
ferent  sites.  The  eight  different  sites  —  Edmund  s, 
Hewlett  Packard,  WebSaver,  Travelocity,  Inc.,  Cl  net. 
Fidelity,  Disney,  and  the  Olympic  Games  site  —  all 
varied  greatly  in  both  design  and  purpose,  but  had 
one  thing  in  common  that  qualified  them  as  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  study.  All  contained  content  designed  to 
be  u.seful  for  a  general  audience. 

Each  te.ster  was  asked  to  find  the  answers  to  four 
different  types  of  que.stions  on  the  site  they  were  te.st- 
ing:  simple  fact  questions,  judgment  questions,  com- 
parison-of-fact  questions,  and  comparison-of-judg- 
ment  questions.  These  ".scavenger  hunt”  que.stions 
required  the  testers  to  either  find  one  fact  frttm  a  site, 
or  find  one  or  more  Facts  and  compare  them  and/or 
u.se  their  own  judgment  to  answer  the  study  que.stions. 

Surprising  Results 

Using  this  fairly  simple  methodology,  the 
researchers  came  up  with  lx)th  commonsensical  and 
surprising  results.  The  beginning  trf  the  Ixxtk  is  ded¬ 
icated  to  summarizing  the  five  implications  e.stablished 
by  the  te.sting:  graphic  design  neither  helps  or  hurts, 
text  links  are  vital,  navigation  and  content  are  in.sepa- 
rable,  information  retrieval  is  different  from  surfing, 
and  Web  sites  aren't  like  .software. 
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With  these  conclusions  stated,  the 
bulk  of  the  Ixxtk  is  dedicated  to  summa¬ 
rizing  te.sters'  experiences  with  links, 
navigational  stnicture,  searching,  read¬ 
ability,  graphics,  and  download  times. 
The  usability  pitfalls  designers  should  be 
aware  of  are  pinpointed  and  di.scu.ssed. 

The  “Site  Scrapbook”  section  contains 
the  questions  u.sed  to  te.st  each  site,  a 
detailed  summation  of  what  problems 
Li.sers  had  on  each  site,  and  what  aspects 
of  the  design  were  useful  in  helping  the 
testers  find  the  information  they  were 
seeking.  All  sites  were  given  a  rating 
based  cm  how  they  scored.  Scores  erf  1  to 
100  were  calculated  ba.sed  on  how  suc¬ 
cessful  te.sters  were  at  finding  the  need¬ 
ed  data,  and  also  on  the  user’s  own  per¬ 
ception  of  “herw  farstrated  the  irser  was 
while  working  with  the  site,  the  u.ser’s 
perception  of  how  long  the  task  tcxrk. 
and  the  user’s  confidence  in  the  answer.” 

The  last  pan  of  the  Ixrok  dcKuments 
the  methodology  u.sed  for  the  testing, 
including  mid-  and  post-te.st  que.stions, 
data  collection,  and  how  the  scores  were 
calculated.  This  information  would  have 
been  metre  informative  at  the  beginning 
of  the  lxx)k,  as  knowing  in  advance  herw 
the  investigators  aaived  at  their  conclu¬ 
sions  makes  the  results  more  readily 
understandable. 

Valuable  Guide  for  Designers 

This  book  is  not  an  elementary  how¬ 
to  on  building  Web  sites.  Nor  is  it  an 
ab.stract  e.s.say  on  what  the  authors  think 
makes  a  site  user-friendly.  The  authors 
do  not  give  specifics  for  designers,  but 
rather  .state  documented  facts  erf  behavior 
and  general  human  preferenc  e  that 
designers  .should  take  into  acccrunt  when 
designing  a  site. 

Tlie  research  presentcxl  in  Weh  Site 
I  'scihility  is  the  next  lx*st  tiling  to  conduct¬ 
ing  a  u.sability  test  of  your  own  site.  At  the 
.same  time,  anyone  intere.sted  in  conducting 
usability  tests  on  their  own  site  can  u.se  this 
lxx)k  as  a  manual  of  metlxxJology  and  ana- 
Ktic'a!  technique.  Webma.sters  and  design¬ 
ers  who  are  in  the  prtK'ess  of  building  or 
rexiesigning  site's  would  do  well  to  take  tlie 
findings  .summari/.c*d  here  into  account.  It 
is  also  a  grexit  .starting  point  for  maders 
interestcxl  in  understanding  v\  hat  .some  are 
hailing  as  the  new  art  fomi  of  the  future  — 
tlie  interface  thniugh  which  humanity  phy.v 
ically  connects  w  ith  cylxrspace. 

Arailahle  only  nt  httfr/Zmeie. iiie.com 


Kim  McCialliard  is  Wehmcister  ofMitor 
&  PuhlLsher's  MecliaISFO.com  Weh  site. 
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Through  Our 
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nd  Save  on  Thousands  of  Titles 


We’ve  done  the  searching  for  you  and  found  books  that  will  help  you 
most  with  your  newspaper  career  challenges.  Plus,  you  will  fine!  gen¬ 
eral  interest  titles  as  well  as  titles  within  a  full  range  of  other  specific 
interests  and  careers.  And  you  always  save  10%  off  the  retail  price! 
Here’s  just  a  sample  of  industry  specific  books... 


Breaking  Up  America 

Advertisers  and  the 
New  Media  World 
By  Joseph  Turow 
Hardcover 
Retail:  $22.50 
E&P  Book  Store  Price: 
$20.25 

SAVE  $2.25,  10%! 

This  book  is  about  the  way  the  advertising 
industry  has  been  fragmenting  America,  and 
what  that  may  mean  for  the  media  and  soci¬ 
ety.  Combining  shrewd  anal^is  of  contempo¬ 
rary  practices  with  a  historical  perspective, 
Turow  traces  the  momentous  shift  that  began 
in  the  mid-1970s  when  advertisers  rejected 
mass  marketing  in  favor  of  ever  more  aggres¬ 
sive  target  marketing.  With  increased  tech¬ 
nology,  advertising  can  easily  enter  individu¬ 
als  private  spaces  -  their  homes,  cars,  and 
offices -with  news,  entertainment,  and  com¬ 
mercial  messages  aimed  specifically  at 
them. 

Twenty  Years  of  Censored 
News 

By  Carl  Jensen  and 
Tom  Tomorrow 
Hardcover 
Retail:  $24.95 
E&P  Book  Store  Price: 
$22.45 

SAVE  $2.50,  10%! 

The  book  provides  an  oven/iew  of  the  most 
censored  news  stories  and  issues,  from  1976 
to  1995,  and  lets  us  know  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  them  since.  Of  the  200  stories  pre¬ 
sented,  less  than  25  percent  ever  received 
the  attention  they  deserve  in  the  press.  A  dis¬ 
turbing  report  card  of  the  media’s  long-term 
performance,  one  which  the  media  did  not 
pass,  20  Years  of  Censored  News  is  a  fierce 


indictment  of  the  national  news  media’s  fail¬ 
ure  to  keep  the  public  informed. 

Journalism  in  the 
Information  Age 

A  Guide  to  Computers 
for  Reporters  and  Editors 
by  Brian  S.  Brooks 
Paperback 
Retail:  $21.00 
E&P  Book  Store  Price: 
tia  on 

SAVE  $2.10,  10%! 

This  book  will  introduce  both  students  and 
working  journalists  to  the  exciting  resource  of 
commercial  databases  and  to  the  wonderful 
world  of  the  Internet.  The  book  is  also  intend¬ 
ed  to  acquaint  them  with  the  role  of  comput¬ 
er-based  information  services  as  an  entirely 
new  medium,  and  with  the  many  other  ways 
computers  can  help  them  do  a  better  job. 

Current  Le^l  Issues  in 
Publishing 

By  A.  Bruce  Strauch 
Hardcover 
Retail:  $39.95 
E&P  Book  Store  Price: 

Ofi 

SAVE  $3.99,  10%! 


The  law  is  too  much  with  us.  For  those  in 
intellectual  pursuits  like  publishing,  the  law 
is  increasingly  a  part  of  the  daily  landscape. 
This  collection  of  articles  has  been  produced 
by  legal,  business,  and  publishing  experts. 
Organized  into  four  broad  areas  -  Ownership, 
Fair  Use,  Licensing,  and  Old  Problems 
Remain  -  this  collection  will  shed  light  on 
important  issues  as  we  wade  into  the  confus¬ 
ing  world  of  copyright,  licensing  and  taxation 
in  the  twenty-first  century. 


Order  Online 

www.mediainfo.com/store 


Or,  you  can  order  one  of  these  books  -  or  any  included  in 
the  E&P  Book  Store  -  by  calling:  80O-BOOKS  NOW 
(800-266-5766),  Ext  1014. 

Place  your  order  by  mail:  Send  checks  payable  to 
“Books  Now"  along  with  your  name,  shipping 
address  (no  P.O.  Boxes)  and  phone  number  to: 
Books  Now,  E&P  Book  Store, 

6600  W.  Charleston  Blvd.,  Las  Vegas  NV  89102. 
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by  T.  Bruce  Toher 


E-MAIL  INTERVIEWING 

Is  it  a  Legitimate  Tool  for  Jounalists? 


]  R  Wilson,  editor  of  the  online  magazine, 
CompuWeh,  was  pleased  hut  puzzled.  He 

K  liked  the  story  I  had  just  completed  about 
^  ^  Canada  but  couldn’t  figure  out  how  I  had 
gathered  such  intimate  detail  from  a  place  I 
had  never  actually  visited. 

My  story  contained  descriptions  like: 

“It  s  his  school's  Spring  Break  and  Sayre, 
youngest  of  the  four  Sayre  siblings,  is  sitting  at  his 
computer  in  the  boot  room  of  his  home.  The  tiny 
room  also  contains  the  cat  litter  box  (directly  beside 
the  computer  desk),  and  shelves  of  political  books. 
The  front  door  to  the  hou.se  opens  into  the  room." 

It  was  simple,  really.  I  sat  in  my  office  in  Birm¬ 
ingham,  England,  and  gathered  facts  the  way  jour- 
nali.sts  are  supposed  to  do  —  by  asking  questions. 
Only,  I  asked  them  by  e-mail. 

Although  it  can  be  very  effective  re.search  tool, 
the  use  of  e-mail  in  this  way  is  afso  controversial  — 
debate  on  the  subject  often  rages  on  the  Internet’s 
various  journalism  forums. 

Some  journali.sts  object  to  the  technique  becau.se 
they  .say  it  lacks  interaction,  or  becau.se  it  doesn't 
allow  immediate  follow-up.  Others  question  their 
ability  to  verify  the  identity  of  the  person  at  the 
other  end  of  the  e-mail  exchange. 

Verifying  the  Interviewee 

"We  had  better  make  sure  the  respondent  is  who 
we  think  he  is  and  not  a  secretaiy  or  someone  else 
who  cannot  stand  by  his  an.swers,"  says  Tom  Stew- 
art-Gordon  of  Texas.  Editor  of  the  SCOK  Report,  a 
monthly  newsletter  covering  small  business  finance 
and  .securities  law,  he  has  been  conducting  about 
20%  of  his  intervievk's  by  e-mail.  He  types  his 
responses  to  my  e-mail  query'  while  sitting  at  his 
desk  in  Dallas,  in  surroundings  he  describes  as 
"Considerably  le.ss  opulent  than  I  de.ser\'e.’’ 

.Stewart-Gordon  likes  doing  online  interviews 
because  he  gets  a  "better  percentage  of  responses" 
but  he  also  acknowledges  that  the  online  interv  iew 
"subject  has  time  to  hone  his  responses," 

.Meanwhile,  a  couple  thousand  miles  to  the 
northeast,  in  Massachu.setts,  freelance  writer  Marie 
Coady  is  sitting  at  a  desk  in  the  corner  of  her  living 
room.  As  a  puppy  snores  by  her  feet,  a  cat  frolicks 
in  her  lap.  Freelance  author  of  personality  features 
and  a  local  newspaper  ccdumn,  she  conducts  about 
10  percent  of  her  interviews  by  e-mail. 

"People  are  more  congenial  becau.se  of  the  for¬ 
mat  —  no  pressure  and  you’ve  identified  yourself 
and  left  a  trail  they  can  follow,"  she  says.  “For  .some 
reason  that  makes  them  feel  comfortable.  Most  of 
the  time  you  reach  people  at  work  and  they’re  more 
professional." 


One  di.sadvantage  she  has  encountered  is  the 
lack  of  prompt  replies  from  subjects.  Two  other 
problems  are  that  “respon.ses  are  brief  and  .some¬ 
times  incomplete"  and  that  there's  a  lack  of  spon¬ 
taneity. 

From  the  other  side  of  the  continent  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Jeff  Kaliss  uses  e-mail  to  tell  me  why  he  does¬ 
n’t  u.se  e-mail  for  interviews.  Primarily,  he  prefers  to 
conduct  his  coverage  of  the  music,  theater,  film,  and 
cyberculture  scene  with  face-to-face  interviews.  "I 
haven’t  had  a  reason  to  (do  e-mail  interviews)  yet," 
he  says.  “Interaction  has  always  been  important  to 
me,  which  is  why  I  prefer  in-persons  to  phone;  I'd 
do  e-mail  if  it  were  the  only  way  for  me  to  get  to 
someone  or  something  I  really  craved." 

In  Manhattan.  Beyond  Computing  magazine  con¬ 
tributing  editor  Eric  Wakin  is  listening  to  a  .Marvin 
Gaye  song  on  the  radio  as  he  taps  back  his  response 
to  me.  A  professional  writer  for  ten  years,  he  has 
also  written  books  on  travel  and  academic  topics. 
He  says  he  has  used  e-mail  interview  techniques  for 
the  la.st  two  years  but,  he  admits,  about  95  percent 
of  his  interviews  are  done  by  phone. 

In  an  e-mail  interview,  “The  interviewee  has  tlie 
time  to  answer  whenever  s/he  wants,"  he  says.  "And 
the  interviewer  gets  text  responses,"  which,  as  any¬ 
one  who’s  ever  had  to  transcribe  scribbled  notes  or 
tape  recordings  of  interviews  knows,  is  a  God-send. 
The  disadvantages,  on  the  other  hand,  include  a 
lack  of  immediate  follow-ups  and  a  subject  choos¬ 
ing  not  to  an.swer  questions  "and  you  can't  rephra.se 
them  for  him  her"  in  an  effort  to  come  at  the  same 
point  from  a  different  angle. 

Prefers  the  Phone 

And  finally,  down  in  Fort  Smith,  Arkan.sas,  John 
Lancaster,  a  freelance  trade  and  technology  writer, 
prefers  the  fin  de  siecle's  trendy  technology,  the 
telephone.  “I  tried  it  (an  cmline  interview)  once  and 
it  worked  well.  What  it  does,  basically,  is  .set  up  a 
foundation  of  information  and  provide  quotable 
material.  But  I  prefer  a  telephone  interview,"  he 
says. 

A  2()-year-veteran  reporter,  he  likes  e-mail's  cheap- 
ne.ss  and  speed  and  that  “it  also  allows  the  intervie¬ 
wee  to  consider  his  her  answers  more  carefully.  Fur¬ 
ther,  you  can  quickly  follow-up  for  more  details  at 
little  or  no  co.st.  But,  he  adds,  “That  time  to  consider' 
may  not  be  good  in  a  breaking  news’  article." 


T.  Bruce  Toher  has  been  a  journalist  for  30  years 
atici  worked  for  a  nuniher  of  U.S.  newspapers 
and  wire  sen  ices  before  moling  to  England.  He 
currently  writes  on  technology  issues  for  sereral 
British  newspapers  and  magazines. 
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Now  Fully  Integrated 
with  Netscape 
Publishing  System  2.0 

Real  Media’s  Open  AdStream'^'^  ad  management  system  is  now 
fully  integrated  with  the  Netscape  Publishing  System  2.0.  This 
high-end  version  of  Open  AdStream'^'^  supports  multiple  server 
integration,  custom  reports,  registration  targeting  and  complete 
inventory  analysis. 

We  are  bringing  advertising  and  publishing  together  in  a 
fully  integrated  platform  for  the  first  time.  We  are  confi¬ 
dent  this  package  includes  all  the  tools  a  serious 
Internet  publisher  needs.” 

David  Morgan 
President,  Real  Media,  Inc. 

For  more  information  on  Open  AdStream^*^  visit  Real  Media,  Inc. 
at  www.realmedia.com,  email  adstream@realmedia.com., 
or  call  (212)  725-4537. 


©1997  Copyright  Real  Media.  Inc.  The  Real  Media  logo  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Real  Media.  Inc.  in  the  US  and  other  countries.  Netscape 
is  a  registered  trademark  of  the  Netscape  Communications  Corp.  in  the  US  and  other  countries. 


Nobody  else  can  give  you  the  whole  package.  By  any  measure,  ECl's  "engine”  is  easily  the 


The  soup-to-nuts  Online  Classifieds  solution. 
Only  ECl  (Electric  Classifieds,  Inc."]  has  the 
systems,  services  and  partner  tools  you  need 
to  tap  into  so  many  rich  new  revenue  streams. 

We  went  far  beyond  the  competition  in 
developing  our  unique  solution.  Way  beyond 
repurposing  and  simple  banner  advertising. 

We  looked  at  the  entire  spectrum  of  Online 
Classifieds  commerce.  And  created  a  complete 
range  of  ways  to  make  your  Web  operation 
truly  rewarding.  For  buyers,  sellers,  your 
Commercial  Accounts  and  you. 


most  robust  on  the  market.  From  interfacing 
with  your  legacy  systems  and  automating 
online  ad  creation  to  narrowcast  directories, 
multimedia,  banner  marketing,  and  sponsored 
value-added  information  for  buyers.  Everything 
tailored  for  you.  And  controlled  by  you.  All 
made  possible  by  our  classifieds  applications 
technology,  superior  partner  tools,  two-tier 
support  and  constant  system  upgrades. 

I  hat’s  why  ECl  is  the  choice  of  online 
media  leaders.  And  that’s  why  your  Online 
Classifieds  should  be  Powered  by  ECl. 
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